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Editorial 



The challenges and tasks facing adult education are becoming neither 
fewer nor easier. Whenever political, social and cultural problems 
need to be resolved, there are pleas for help. This is true both in the 
priority area of combating poverty, which will not succeed through 
economic achievements alone (can it succeed without education and 
training?), in intercultural dialogue, which demands knowledge of the 
Other and the Alien (who is to provide this, and how?), and in the field 
of education itself, as the results of PISA show (not in this case the 
leaning tower in Italy but the Programme for International Student 
Assessment), when it is suddenly realized that adult education can to 
an increasing extent compensate for pupils’ shortcomings (alongside 
improved school education). But when adult education itself calls for 
help because the arrangements for delivering it are becoming more 
difficult, state subsidies are falling rather than rising, professional and 
institutional advances are being put into reverse rather than built on, 
and legislation and funding are adequate only in exceptional cases, 
then it is not so easy to find willing ears, effective assistance and 
supportive allies. 

Major international conferences often provide the framework for 
measuring whiat has been achieved - following each of them, an as- 
sessment is made after a gap of some five or six years: Copenhagen 
(the social summit), Beijing (the conference on women), Rio (the en- 
vironment), and so on. For those of us working in literacy and adult 
education, these milestones are CONFINTEA (the international con- 
ference held every 12 years, most recently in 1997 in Hamburg) and 
Dakar, the World Education Forum held in 2000, which set new targets 
under the banner of Education for All. We are now preparing to exam- 
ine what has been achieved at next autumn’s UNESCO General 
Conference, three years after Dakar and six years after Hamburg, half 
way through the actions proposed in the Hamburg Declaration and 
the Agenda for the Future. We shall be recalling key demands and 
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commitments such as: “we commit ourselves to promoting the culture 
of learning through the ‘one hour per day for learning’ movement and 
the development of the United Nations Week of Adult Learning”. The 
second of these has in fact been implemented with some success, 
festivals of learning of various types being held in almost 50 countries 
in 2002. 

The Dakar Framework for Action sets six major goals, including: “(iii) 
ensuring that the learning needs of all young people and adults are 
met through equitable access to appropriate learning and life skills 
programmes; (iv) achieving a 50 percent improvement in levels of 
adult literacy by 201 5, especially for women, and equitable access to 
basic and continuing education for all adults”. It is pleasing that a wide 
variety of initiatives, action plans and even “fast track countries” can 
indeed be identified, and it is fair to say that these are promising be- 
cause they combine national political will with resources and are 
backed by international support. But it is shocking that too many 
countries are half-hearted in their attempts to do their bit to tackle 
what is, admittedly, the huge challenge of halving the number of illiter- 
ates (currently 900 million). And it is disappointing that it is already 
clear that the holistic view and the spirit of Dakar are increasingly 
being narrowed down to school education for children, even though 
the importance of this should not be understated in regretting the 
neglect of adults. 

The majority of the articles collected in this issue are concerned with 
the reality of adult education in the form of basic education, literacy, 
environmental education, vocational continuing education, cultural 
orientation, health education, etc. They are thus reports of “shop 
floor” efforts to attain major adult education targets of improving living 
conditions - with or without the sanction or recommendations of in- 
ternational forums. They also contain oblique calls for more support, 
so that such examples of good practice can be applied more widely. 
If we keep on knocking, the door will one day be opened. 

Heribert Hinzen 
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Sofia Conference on Adult Education 

Lifelong Learning in Europe: Moving to- 
wards EFA Goals and the CONFINTEA V 
Agenda 

Call to Action 

9 th November 2002 

Preamble 

Two hundred delegates from Europe, North America and Central Asia 
participated in an international conference on Lifelong Learning in 
Europe: Moving towards EFA Goals and the CONFINTEA V Agen- 
da in Sofia, Bulgaria, 6 th -9 th November 2002. Participants included 
Government Ministers, parliamentarians, officials from government 
and multi-lateral organizations, representatives of non-governmental 
organizations, researchers and adult education practitioners. The 
Conference was supported by the Ministry of Education and Science 
of the Republic of Bulgaria, UNESCO and its Institute for Education 
(UIE), the European Commission Directorate General Education and 
Culture, the European Association for the Education of Adults (EAEA) 
and the Institute for International Cooperation of the German Adult 
Education Association (IIZ/DW). 

The Conference fully supported the Dakar Framework for Action on 
Education for All (EFA), the CONFINTEA V Agenda (The resolutions of 
the Fifth World Conference on Adult Education held in Hamburg in 
1997), the CONFINTEA V Follow-up Report, and the Lifelong Learning 
and Education policies of the European Commission. Support was 
also expressed for the Lifelong Learning policies adopted by the Eu- 
ropean Commission designed to encourage gender equality and in- 
tercultural learning, to combat racism and xenophobia, to promote 
social inclusion and the inclusion of older learners and people with 
disabilities. 
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A Call to Action 

The Sofia Conference “Call to Action” is being issued to express sup- 
port for the excellent work done to date on EFA, CONFINTEA V and 
Lifelong Learning and to stress the need for continued progress on 
the implementation of EFA, CONFINTEA V and Lifelong Learning 
policies. While applauding efforts to reach out to the school-aged 
population within EFA and Lifelong Learning policies and practice we 
want to highlight the inadequate attention being given to the learning 
needs of adults in many countries. We believe that access to literacy 
and learning are human rights that must be extended to all, regardless 
of age as forcefully stipulated in the Action Plan of the United Nations 
Literacy Decade (UNLD). We think that there is a danger that EFA 
could come to mean education for all except for adults. We are con- 
vinced that the learning needs of adults in the developing nations of 
the world should not be left unattended because raising the general 
education levels of parents is a key factor in the achievement of edu- 
cational goals for the young and in the achievement of overall devel- 
opment goals. 

The Issues Identified by the Conference 

1 . There is a need for greater coherence between and among the 
various education polices developed by multilateral organizations 
active in the field. 

2. The education of adults has low priority in the implementation of 
Education for All policies in many countries. 

3. Similarly, although Lifelong Learning policies include an emphasis 
on Adult Education, insufficient attention is being given to the role 
of Adult Education in Lifelong Learning in many countries. 

4. The CONFINTEA V Agenda calls for concerted national and inter- 
national action involving a wide range of stakeholders. However, 
many nations need to increase efforts to meet the commitments 
they made in Hamburg, and to better co-ordinate the actions 
taken by stakeholders within their borders to implement the 
Agenda. 
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5. Many countries do not have the policies, frameworks and struc- 
tures required to advance Adult Education. Requirements include 
new legislation, adequate financial support, appropriate institu- 
tional structures, effective administrative systems, quality frame- 
works and the conditions required to support effective partner- 
ships and lobbying. 

6. The Conference noted that neither non-formal nor informal Adult 
Education have parity of status with formal Adult Education. It 
also noted that the allocation of resources in most countries fa- 
vours adult learning for the work place at the expense of adult 
learning for active citizenship and self-fulfillment. 

7. While the gender balance at the Sofia Conference was recognized 
as an example of good practice, the general absence of gender 
sensitive monitoring of policies and provision in Adult Education 
in many countries was noted. 

8. The Conference was concerned with the increasingly narrow ap- 
proach being taken to adult basic skills education as demon- 
strated by the reduction in funding for learning for cultural, health, 
democratic participation and sustainable development objec- 
tives. 

9. The Conference was concerned that both learner-centred ap- 
proaches and the active participation of learners in the learning 
process are not always present in Adult Education policy and 
provision. 

1 0. The Conference expressed concern at the slow progress being 
made toward the recognition and accreditation of non-formal and 
informal adult learning. 

1 1 . Some participants experienced difficulty in gathering information 
to report to the Conference on their country’s performance in 
meeting the various policy targets set for EFA, CONFINTEA Vand 
Lifelong Learning. There is consensus on the need for regular and 
consistent reports on progress towards established objectives. 

12. There are too few opportunities for international exchange of re- 
search, methodologies, curricula, models, frameworks and prac- 
tices. 
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The Call to Action Recommendations 

The Sofia Conference Call to Action is addressed to “whom it may 
concern”, namely those with the mandate and the power to take ac- 
tion on the specific recommendations made below. These key players 
in education policy and/or provision include: UNESCO, European 
Commission, European Parliament, Nordic Council of Ministers, 
Council of Europe, OECD, local, regional and national parliaments and 
governments, social partners and NGOs. 

1 . We recommend that high priority be given to the efforts being 
undertaken by UNESCO and the European Commission to 
achieve greater coherence between and among EFA, CONFINTEA 
V and Lifelong Learning goals. As this work progresses we believe 
that the specific policy goals established for Adult Education 
under each of these initiatives require greater visibility if they are 
to be attained. 

2. We encourage equal emphasis on the delivery of learning oppor- 
tunities in formal, non-formal and informal settings. Partnerships 
between statutory, non-governmental, and social partners must 
be fostered to address these different adult learning needs world- 
wide. 

3. The funding of formal, informal and non-formal Adult Education 
needs to be increased in countries that have not met their Adult 
Education commitments. 

4. Governments at all levels need to ensure that Adult Education 
remains an explicit and integrated element in their Lifelong Learn- 
ing policies and practices. The creation of the local, regional and 
national frameworks and structures that are required for the de- 
velopment, co-ordination, quality management, evaluation and 
funding of Adult Education needs to be given high priority by the 
level(s) of government responsible for education under each na- 
tion’s constitutional arrangements. 

5. In addition to reading, writing, numeracy and ICT skills, we recom- 
mend that basic education provision should include the skills and 
knowledge necessary to advance each person’s ability to par- 
ticipate fully in the social, cultural, political and economic life of 
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their communities. As well, additional resources need to be allo- 
cated to support adult learning for active citizenship and self-ful- 
fillment. 

6. Priority should be given to the development of learner-centred 
policies and practices and to the encouragement of the active 
participation of learners in every phase of the learning process 
from planning to evaluation. 

7. Comprehensive local, regional and national statistical data collec- 
tion systems for Adult Education are required. Data are needed 
to establish benchmarks, to undertake needs analyses, to plan, 
to monitor, to report on and to evaluate performance, and to un- 
dertake international comparative studies. Employment statistics 
should contain a section on employment in Adult Education in the 
state-financed, commercial, non-governmental and self-em- 
ployed sectors. 

8. We believe that regular reports on progress to reach policy targets 
are a necessity. This applies equally to the EFA Framework and 
to the CONFINTEA V Agenda. Therefore we recommend that an- 
nual national reports on progress should be made to stakeholders 
and to UNESCO. 

9. The need for these annual reports should be stressed in the 
CONFINTEA V + VI mid-term Review. In addition, The Right To 
Learn Throughout Life, the so-called “Shadow Report” on 
progress to date on CONFINTEA V priorities being prepared by 
NGOs under the auspices of the International Council for Adult 
Education (ICAE), should form an important element of the 2003 
review. 

10. Benchmarks and indicators, as well as adequate monitoring and 
reporting procedures must be developed to ensure that annual 
reports are comprehensive and complete. UIE should play a key 
role in the development of these tools and the establishment and 
functioning of an EFA Observatory in the European region in co- 
operation with U IS (UNESCO Institute for Statistics). 

1 1 . Quantitative and qualitative instruments to monitor the application 
of gender sensitive policies in the provision of Adult Education 
must be further developed and used. 

11 
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12. Comprehensive systems for the certification and recognition of 
formal, non-formal and informal adult learning must be devel- 
oped. A key ingredient must be a system for accrediting prior 
learning. 

13. International co-operation and intercultural learning opportunities 
need to be expanded in order to enrich policy and practice in Adult 
Education and to contribute to peace and reconciliation, espe- 
cially in the Balkan, Caucasus and Mediterranean regions. 

14. We recommend that a Europe-Africa EFA partnership initiative be 
established based on the findings of the 2002 Monitoring Report 
on Education for All: Meeting our Collective Commitments and on 
the fact that many of the countries represented at the Sofia Con- 
ference are donors to developing countries. Those African coun- 
tries, which at the present rate of progress will not be able to halve 
their rate of adult illiteracy by 201 5, should be provided with fund- 
ing under the proposed partnership to enable them to achieve that 
goal in the context of the UN Literacy Decade 2003 - 2012. 
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Girls pick and sort mushrooms 

Photo: Asociacion Jalisciense de Apoyo a Grupos Indigenas, Guadalayara, Mexico 
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In her article, the author discusses the influence of poverty on educa- 
tion in Latin America. In particular, she examines the question of what 
this means for women and girls, and she comes to the conclusion that 
gender is a social construct that plays a considerable part at various 
levels in the disadvantages suffered by women and girls. While gen- 
der-based discrimination remains, poverty cannot be combated ef- 
fectively. Nelly Stromquist is Professor of International Development 
Education at the Flossier School of Education at the University of 
Southern California. She specializes in equity issues and public policy. 
This article is reproduced by kind permission of BAICE and Taylor & 
Francis. It is a shortened version of the article “What poverty does to 
Girls’ Education: the Intersection of Class, Gender and Policy in Latin 
America” published in COMPARE, Volume 31, Number 1 /March 2001, 
pp. 39-56. 



Nelly P. Stromquist 

Poverty and Schooling in the Lives of Girls 
in Latin America 

Introduction 

Latin America is the region of the world where the colonial mode of 
social organization remained in force the longest - about 300 years 
since the arrival of the Spanish conquerors (1492) to the first wars of 
independence (1810). The social mix of subjugated populations (In- 
dians), African slaves, and a dominant white minority that persisted 
was not conducive to the establishment of fair relations of social and 
economic exchange. Large holdings by wealthy descendants of the 
colonists and subsistence agriculture by the exploited and powerless 
peasantry still characterize the region. Overtime, export-based agrar- 
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ian capitalism led to the emergence of a powerful landed elite capable 
of using the power of the state to advance its goals. With current 
trends toward economic competitiveness and the need to develop 
comparative advantages among countries, it is likely that Latin 
America will keep up its agro-industrial production, which does not 
bode well for the resolution of social disparities. 

Poverty increased during the 1980-1990 decade in Latin America, 
going from 46 percent to 60 percent in urban areas and from 80 to 85 
percent in the countryside. Extreme poverty increased from 22 to 27 
percent in urban areas and from 50 to 52 percent in rural areas, ac- 
cording to statistics gathered by the Economic Commission for Latin 
America and the Caribbean, also known as CEPAL. In Brazil, the in- 
dustrial giant of Latin America, 1 990 urban poverty stood at 39 per- 
cent, or 9 percent above its 1979 level and 5 percent above its 1987 
level. More recently, from 1990 to 1997, according to CEPAL, the 
proportion of poor households in Latin America dropped from 41 
percent to 36 percent. Not only are these gains small but the number 
of people who are poor increased from 1 36 million in the 1 980s to 207 
million in 1997. 

In Latin America, thus, poverty is not a question of stubborn pockets 
of uneducated or untrained people but is rather inherent in the social 
and economic structure of the region. This structure is both the effect 
and cause of asymmetrical power relations between urban and rural 
areas, between indigenous peoples and mestizo subcultures, be- 
tween men and women, and, of course, between the North and the 
South. 



Intractable Poverty 

At one level, poverty is essentially a normative concept, specific to 
each society. At another level, there is what has been called an “ir- 
reducible core of absolute deprivation” comprising starvation, malnu- 
trition, and visible hardship. As is repeatedly stated in both academ- 
ic and mass media reports - without much horror by now - in the 
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world today about 3 billion people live on US $2 a day or less and 
some 800 million people suffer from malnutrition. 

What else do we know about the lives of the poor as a group? Very 
little, since beyond a few statistics we do not really have detailed 
studies of the poor. Nor do we know much about the rich, since they 
can easily avoid scrutiny. The fact that we know little of the lives of 
poor people greatly handicaps our understanding of the dynamic 
nature of poverty and how the lives of the rich and the poor intersect 
in functional and, often, inescapable ways. 

In all countries of the world, we are making progress with key social 
indicators: life expectancy is going up, infant mortality is down, and 
illiteracy is also down. Yet poverty remains. What does this suggest 
in terms of the power of education as a tool for change? Could it be 
that we are ignoring those forces that indeed determine poverty? 
Probably we spend too much time defining poverty through statistical 
indicators while paying insufficient attention to the mechanisms and 
processes that create and sustain it. Further, currently favored indica- 
tors of poverty do not tell us the distribution of income or wealth 
within the household. Poverty refers to what the poor lack, but their 
lack may be the result of a condition created or at best uncorrected 
by the upper and middle classes. Omnipresent as the concept of 
poverty is, it has not been sufficiently theorized in our understanding 
of how nations advance socially and politically and whether poverty 
represents an obstacle or is, on the contrary, a byproduct of un- 
checked “advancement”. Work by feminist scholars questions current 
initiatives by international organizations that call for “poverty allevia- 
tion”. In their view, it is not alleviation that is needed, but instead 
drastic changes in power relations reflected in trade, the external 
debt, investments, and international development assistance. 



The State and Education 

Most nation-states make an effective and yet paradoxical use of 
education. On the one hand, education is defended in official dis- 
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course as a social good open to all. On the other hand, public educa- 
tion is treated with neglect as budgets are held with a tight rein and 
the children of the poor receive the lowest quality of education. Un- 
questionably, the function of education as an easily made promise to 
reduce poverty serves to foster confidence and stability in society in 
the meantime. 

Now, in the day of the minimalist state, the emphasis is on short-term 
solutions. Opportunities for the poor are complemented by the state 
in its subsidiary role of providing certain public goods and income 
transfers targeted directly at the poorest in society. As public policies 
to ensure social welfare seem to have reached a nadir, the market is 
supposed to determine the best set of opportunities for the poor. 

The growing social inequality has created a visible demobilization of 
organized groups and has weakened the influence of labor unions, 
making it thus difficult for civil society to struggle for the expansion 
of citizenship rights. In addition , austerity policies have brought reduc- 
tions to sectors of governmental budgets with the weakest constitu- 
encies and yet the greatest potential for addressing the poor: educa- 
tion, health, social security, and public housing. 

Social expenditures in Latin America, of which education is tradition- 
ally a substantial part, decreased on a per capita basis by more than 
20 percent in 1977-81 and again in 1982-85. The situation improved 
in the 1 990s, when education as a percentage of the GNP rose in the 
region from 2.8 percent in 1990-91 to 3.7 percent in 1996-97 and per 
capita expenditures in education rose from $251 to $380 in the same 
period for the population 5-1 7 years of age. 

Schooling and Poverty 

Liberal ideology presents education as a system that can do much to 
further social mobility and redistribution of opportunities, as it pre- 
sumably works on entirely meritocratic criteria. Liberal ideology also 
portrays public education as free and compulsory worldwide. This 
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latter assertion is far from reality: it is seldom completely free as par- 
ents must buy school materials, books, and uniforms - a substantial 
expenditure for the poor - and rarely does an educational system in 
developing countries enforce school attendance. 

Educational statistics for Latin America at first glance show an ideal 
situation with many countries evincing rates of nearly 100 percent in 
gross primary school enrollment. An examination of secondary school 
enrollment shows a much lower figure, comparable to that of Africa 
- which means that a large number of young people leave primary 
school, often without completing it. When educational statistics are 
contrasted between urban and rural populations, enrollment rates 
among the latter populations are consistently much lower. 

When the statistics are compared by sex, the degree of access to 
schooling and retention among girls and boys does not appear to be 
very different. In fact, in several countries, aggregate data indicate 
that girls enroll in and complete primary and secondary schooling in 
greater numbers than boys. If one looks at crude indicators of edu- 
cational attainment, in seven of nine Latin American countries the 
rates of primary school enrollment increased in favor of girls during 
the 1990s and repetition decreased more among girls than boys. In 
nine out of ten countries, the promotion of girls that finished fourth 
grade stayed the same or increased, and in eight of those ten coun- 
tries the proportion of girls that finished sixth grade stayed the same 
or increased. So, a first impression is that girls are doing even better 
than boys in schooling. 

While most countries rely on UNESCO statistics (which are them- 
selves produced by Member States), there is growing evidence that 
these statistics grossly underestimate the number of children out of 
school. These alternative readings of educational participation derive 
from household surveys, census data, or from computations carried 
out by UNICEF, whose concern for street children has led it to focus 
on out-of-school children and children in the labor force. Recognized 
as a major problem are the low rates of primary school completion. 
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One of four major regional goals for 2000 (and unlikely to be met) was 
to attain at least 70 percent primary school completion. There are few 
educational statistics broken down simultaneously by sex and ethnic- 
ity. Those that exist (for Mexico and Peru) show a clear disadvantage 
for indigenous and particularly school age girls living in poverty. 

In the countryside* girls tend to enter primary school slightly older than 
boys and to leave at earlier grades. The tow school participation rates 
are primarily a function of family or work obligations that render the 
individual unable to take advantage of available school offerings, but 
they are also due to a lack of school facilities. In rural areas, there are 
many single-classroom schools that usually serve only up to third or 
fourth grade (cases of Peru, Bolivia, Guatemala). The precise features 
and functioning of these “multigrade” schools remain poorly docu- 
mented in official statistics. A study focusing on rural schools in Peru 
found that 90 percent of these schools operated in single rooms and 
that 37 percent had only one teacher, which suggests a high number 
of incomplete primary schools. In urban areas, public schools some- 
times cannot meet the demand. Thus, one observes the common 
phenomenon of parents having to stand in line for long hours to ensure 
that their children will be enrolled before the school reaches its limit 
(cases of Brazil, Peru, among others). 

Life in rural schools, for both students and teachers, tends to be harsh. 
A large number of these schools have no water, electricity, or sanita- 
tion facilities. Girls are frequently called upon to perform domestic 
tasks for teachers. Teachers in rural areas in Peru are usually young- 
er and less experienced than urban teachers and not trained to deal 
with multigrade classrooms; their average stay in the poorest rural 
areas is about two years. The school year is much shorter than offi- 
cially planned due to absences by both teachers and students. The 
learning hours per day are also shorter than they should be as time is 
spent in tangential activities such as long breaks or preparations for 
various extra-curricular events. While boys and girls are equally af- 
fected by these practices, domestic and school factors combine to 
produce more women than men without schooling or with incomplete 
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primary. In the case of Peru, data for 1 997 show that while 28 percent 
of rural men 15-24 years of age have no schooling or incomplete 
primary, the figure reaches 39 percent in the case of women. 

At the macro level, there exists a strong tie between the inequity in 
educational capital distribution and the inequality of income distribu- 
tion. In other words, population groups tend to have levels of school 
attainment proportional to their income. Most poor and extremely 
poor children in the region have parents with less than nine years of 
schooling (72 and 96 percent, respectively). 

The assumption of causality between poverty and education may be 
misread. It is not that parents are poor because they have no educa- 
tion; rather, they have no education because they are poor. Moreover, 
it appears that education in Latin America increasingly needs more 
years of schooling to be marketable in the labor force. According to 
studies by CEPAL, it is necessary to have 10 years of schooling, and 
in many cases complete secondary, to have an income above the 
poverty line. The level of education needed for a well-paying job will 
probably increase because globalization trends in the labor force build 
upon differentiated schooling: university-level education, especially 
with technical and scientific degrees, for the high-paying occupations 
and low levels of schooling for the provision of semi-skilled services 
in low-paying jobs. 

Poor Families and Schooling 

Public education at primary and secondary levels, not being free 
beyond tuition and the provision of some textbooks, represents high 
expenditures for low-income families. In principle, all families recog- 
nize the importance of education. Poor families try to give their chil- 
dren at least several years of education, but in the end withdraw them 
early. Since the children of the poor attend low-quality and incomplete 
primary schools, they tend to withdraw from school without having 
reached a solid literacy threshold; thus, many of them regress in their 
reading and numeracy skills. 
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Low educational attainment not always occurs because children are 
taken out of school. Often, it happens because the children fall behind 
in their studies, as in cases when members of the family fall ill and 
children have to help in their care, or when the children themselves 
get sick and parents have to take them out of school to pay for 
medicine. Students from poor backgrounds, especially in cases 
where father abandonment is coupled with poverty, also develop 
serious emotional and social needs. Children of rural parents some- 
times lack birth certificates and without such papers they have a 
difficult time enrolling in school. Teachers of the poor often report 
having students who come to school tired, withdrawn, or overly ag- 
gressive. In many urban centers, it is common for teachers to find 
children who show up unannounced on the school’s doorstep, their 
educational history a mystery, or cases where they leave with little or 
no notice, never to be seen again. These problems affect both girls 
and boys. 

Teachers and Poor Children 

It is sometimes forgotten that teachers of poor children are often poor 
themselves. In Bolivia and Ecuador, 65 to 70 percent of the teachers 
live in either poor or vulnerable homes. In Mexico and Paraguay, 35 
to 40 percent of teachers live in vulnerable homes. 

For many years, one of the strongest conflicts regarding public educa- 
tion has concerned the salary of teachers who, compared to people 
in occupations with similar years of schooling, end up earning much 
less. In the past seven years, Latin American teachers have received 
significant raises, as about 70-80 percent of the (modest) increase in 
educational budgets have gone to better salaries for primary and 
secondary school teachers. Yet, the fact remains that teachers’ sala- 
ries are seldom sufficient to have comfortable lives. 

The public/private divide in education has significant consequences 
upon teacher salaries and consequently on the quality of education 
that is provided to poor as well as non-poor students. On the average, 
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private teachers earn more than public school teachers in primary 
schools by 10-20 percent; this gap increases to about 30-45 percent 
in secondary schools (data for Brazil, Chile, Costa Rica, Ecuador, and 
Paraguay). The wage differential between public and private is sub- 
stantial enough to foster a migration of the best qualified teachers 
toward the private system, thus augmenting the difficulties experi- 
enced by poor children. According to 1993 data, one-third of the 
region’s teachers lack professional certificates or degrees. It is well 
known that these teachers are usually assigned to work in rural ar- 
eas, thus compounding the negative effects of poverty among rural 
children. 

In short, poverty not only prevents poor children from gaining access 
to schooling, but it imposes limits on the number of years of school 
attainment. The state contributes to this situation by the provision 
of incomplete primary schools and inexperienced teachers in the 
countryside. 

Poverty and Women 

Feminist perspectives assert and have empirically demonstrated 
that gender is an element of social relationships that operates at 
multiple levels, affecting everyday interactions, public institutions, 
work, and the household. The consequences of gender distinctions 
are reflected in political, economic, and cultural spheres. Within 
the cultural sphere, gender asymmetries are expressed and repro- 
duced through definitions of femininity and masculinity (including 
prescribed types and range of emotions) supported by such 
mechanisms as ideology, sexuality, language, law, schooling, and 
the mass media, among many others. 

Feminist perspectives maintain that gender is a social marker that 
affects men and women. They also maintain that it affects all women 
negatively regardless of social class and ethnicity. Rather than argue 
which social marker is the strongest discriminator, feminist views are 
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sensitive to the effects of the interaction of these markers and do not 
underestimate the specificity of gender. 

Some societies defend gender differences on the basis of their own 
cultural values and preferences. But as several observers have noted, 
culture not only shapes perceptions but also the allocation of re- 
sources. For instance, in societies influenced by fundamentalist reli- 
gious beliefs, culture tends to create norms that restrict women’s 
physical and mental space. Across social classes, girls tend to have 
less physical mobility than boys and thus less freedom to move to 
larger towns or other countries to continue their education. Norms of 
femininity and masculinity restrict their choice of fields of study and 
later their choice of occupations. Women receive less remuneration 
for their years of education than men. Finally, women tend to aspire 
to political positions of less prestige and responsibility than men. 

Among poor families, especially those in the rural areas, the sexual 
division of labor is of fundamental importance. Because girls in poor 
homes and in rural areas Conduct the bulk of the domestic chores, 
parents perceive school knowledge as moving their daughters away 
from essential tasks. In communities lacking basic domestic tech- 
nologies (e.g., electricity, potable water, sanitation facilities, garbage 
collection), girls and women assume these services. Since the poor 
have less possibility of regular medical attention, typically women and 
girls must assume these services, which usually translate into special 
diets and rest for the ill members of the family. In indigenous areas of 
Latin America, it is women who traditionally weave the clothing for 
their families. This is an activity that demands considerable skill and 
time. Its direct and indirect consequence on the availability of rural 
girls for schooling has not been analyzed. 

Poverty, in the Latin American context, also reflects itself in migration, 
from rural areas to major cities within the country or to foreign coun- 
tries. Challenged by poverty, the cultural norm of women’s restricted 
mobility has weakened. A major reason women migrate is to improve 
the quality of life for themselves and their families. In some cases, this 



is accomplished by taking menial jobs, in which case education levels 
are of relative unimportance. In fewer cases, women are forced to 
engage in prostitution, which, again, has no particular educational 
correlate. 

While human capital assumes that salaries are a good measure of 
productivity, there is mounting evidence that women are given lower 
salaries than men for similar years of schooling. It has been asserted 
that women earn less because they are in fields that are less important 
and thus less well remunerated, but this is itself a reflection of societal 
values that discriminate against women’s .work. Another argument 
explaining these differences has been that women tend to work 
fewer hours than men, but a 1992 study comparing salary levels in 
terms of value per working hour found that women in urban areas 
earned between 66 and 80 percent of men’s salaries with same levels 
of education in eight of ten countries analyzed. 

Education certainly helps women, but studies conducted by CEPAL 
several years ago found that, on average, a woman needed four more 
years of education than a man to earn a comparable salary. It should 
be observed that this statistic was presented at that time as an inter- 
esting finding rather than as a major social problem. Education is 
statistically associated with sociocultural background and with in- 
come. The first association (sociocultural background and education) 
indicates that education is not completely meritocratic; the second 
(education and income) suggests that education nonetheless is an 
important tool for social mobility. Competition in the labor market is 
imperfect and, thus, women need to be protected by labor legislation 
if their education is to be instrumental to their advancement. 

While far from a perfect correlation, higher levels of education gener- 
ally lead to higher levels of income for women. On the other hand, 
improvement in the economic well-being of women does not neces- 
sarily translate into greater autonomy and decision making in the 
domestic sphere, especially concerning decisions over their own 
body. This disjuncture suggests that higher levels of schooling are not 
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a sufficient ingredient to foster autonomy and self-assertiveness in 
women; thus, it would appear that there is a need to work on the 
content and experience of schooling to make education more respon- 
sive to women’s feelings and practice of empowerment. 

Highlighting the connection between poverty and women’s educa- 
tion, the following points can be made: 

1 . Poverty is a strong manifestation of inequity in society but it is not 
the only one. Gender differences operate in extremely important 
ways and serve to create and sustain poverty in society. 

2. In Latin America, men and women do not seem to show drasti- 
cally different rates of enrollment and educational attainment 
compared to other regions of the Third World, but when analyses 
are made considering ethnicity and high levels of poverty, Latin 
American women are certainly at a disadvantage compared to men 
in terms of access to and completion of schooling. 

3. Owing to the current course of technological development and the 
presence of foreign firms with greater sense of gender equality in 
many developing countries, some new opportunities are being 
opened to women, but gender inequity is not going away; it is be- 
ing reinscribed in new ways. For instance, more women are moving 
into low-tech jobs regardless of social class. 

4. In debating the demands for greater access by girls to schools, it 
is usually forgotten by policy-makers that what is actually learned 
in school tends to be quite gendered. Gendered knowledge is 
acquired via the formal and the hidden curriculum - conditions that 
exist in all schools regardless of the quality of schooling. There is 
very little research of an ethnographic nature documenting the lived 
experience of girls and boys in Latin American schools. 

5. Contrary to the argument that it is quality of schooling that causes 
poor girls to drop out, poor girls are much more likely to leave 
school because domestic responsibilities at home do not allow 
them the free time necessary for schooling and because poor 
families must rely on the labor of their children from early years. 
Poor parents rarely know enough of what goes on in schools to be 
able to judge their quality. If quality were a factor, this would affect 
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boys more than girls, since it is the schooling of boys that tends to 
be seen as an investment. In some cases, the “relevance” of what 
is learned in school may be contested by rural families. The 
school’s lack of relevance, however, is not prominent in decisions 
to take girls out of school. 

6. It is incorrect to see women as merely one among several disad- 
vantaged groups, next to rural, unemployed, street children, 
handicapped, etc. and to limit gender policies to the plight of poor 
women. This characterization ignores the gender dimension of 
disadvantage and sees it as a less ingrained and pervasive social 
distinction. 

7. It is important to move away from identifying symptoms that affect 
the participation of girls in schooling and try, instead, to understand 
and correct the underlying causes of gender asymmetries in 
power. This implies a substantial use of feminist theory to move 
toward an understanding of the fundamental and interrelated 
causes of gender-based discrimination in society and an examina- 
tion of schooling as a site where gender asymmetry is reproduced 
and yet may also be contested. 

The Role of Governmental Policies 

Education is considered a universal right in the UN Declaration of 
Human Rights. It is also a legal obligation since there is a convention 
that sustains this principle, the 1989 Convention on the Rights of the 
Child. Surprisingly, no state in the Third World has been sued by its 
citizens for failing to provide schooling to children, a right also en- 
shrined in most constitutions. 

In an ideal world, economic policies that protect fair wages and fair 
terms of trade for products and services would obviate the need for 
special measures to ensure the minimum social welfare of citizens. In 
other words, in a fair economic world, social policies would be redun- 
dant. But if the world is not ideal, compensatory policies and their 
concomitant programs for the poor are needed. 
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Several Latin American governments have enacted policies to ad- 
dress the question of equity. These policies include: 

• Increasing subsidies and resources to schools for their day-to-day 
functioning (being attempted in Bolivia, Chile, Mexico, Peru) 

• Lengthening the school day in schools that perform poorly in 
achievement tests and increasing the number of hours per week 
attending basic and intermediate education (carried out in Bolivia, 
Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, Peru) 

• Transferring [presumably trained and credentialed] teachers to 
critical areas 

• Expanding school meals and scholarships (Chile) 

• Developing field-oriented schools in various disciplines (scientific, 
, technical, artistic) 

As can be seen, all of these measures seek to increase the effective- 
ness and efficiency of schools. Yet they are gender-blind, focusing 
primarily on poor communities and their schools. To undertake 
analyses that examine the distribution of education only by income 
levels and to fail to look at finer studies that consider the compound 
effects of gender and ethnicity is tantamount to considering social 
class as the key determinant of social outcomes and to ignore the role 
of ideology (regarding gender, ethnic and “racial” differences) in the 
formation of social distinctions. The disregard of gender and “racial” 
variables has proved a major weakness in current theories of na- 
tional development and social change. 

Paradoxically, today gender equity is an accepted term and focus in 
public policy. There is new legislation on issues such as domestic 
violence, rape, and representation quotas favoring women candi- 
dates for public office. There are also numerous initiatives to foster 
awareness of the use of contraceptives and of the spread of sexually 
transmitted diseases. But in the area of formal education, there still 
prevails the narrow vision of looking at it as the provision of access 
for women, particularly to basic education. Schooling as a fundamen- 
tal site for the formation of gender ideologies passes unquestioned 
and thus governments do not seek to reform its overt and hidden 
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curriculum or to train teachers for non-sexist and anti-sexist prac- 
tices. In fact, the first step in any kind of public policy development 
- the procurement of data - is missing. There is a serious need to 
acquire more data disaggregating gender by social class, ethnicity, 
and residence (rural/urban). 

Two fundamental challenges to the successful design and implemen- 
tation of public policies on gender come from within and outside 
Latin American countries. 



The Challenge from Within: A Bifurcated 
Educational System 

The imitation of upper-class norms has resulted in the existence of 
private schooling for groups who aspire to social mobility or who seek 
to keep their high status. In all countries of Latin America, there is a 
bifurcated educational system, with private elite schools catering to 
the wealthy classes and to middle-classes seeking higher mobility, 
and public schools serving mostly poor children. The higher-quality 
academic circuits function in a very closed manner, with entry usu- 
ally beginning from pre-school in private and very selective institutions 
and moving into similarly exclusive universities. The continuous de- 
terioration of the public school system (persistently subjected to very 
low resource allocations) has also led to the emergence of non-elite 
private schools, attended by children of middle- and low-income 
families. De facto, this mqans that public schools in Latin America 
increasingly serve poor children whose families have low leverage on 
the political system. 

The Challenge from Without: Missing Global Equity 

Attempts to solve the problem of poverty cannot avoid dealing with 
structural factors; otherwise, we will continue indefinitely the pretense 
of taking poverty seriously. To “alleviate” poverty, several Latin Amer- 
ican countries have established emergency funds and social invest- 
ment funds in areas of health, education, and water and sewage 
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systems. These funds, which have been established at different times, 
from 1971 onwards, have had a limited role in establishing long-term 
anti-poverty programs. 

To address structural poverty, certain changes are needed in the glo- 
bal market and would be complementary to other government sectors 
at the national level. In the case of Latin America, as is true for sev- 
eral African and Asian countries, the terms of trade that render agri- 
cultural products increasingly less valuable compared to technology- 
rich products place poor countries in a losing battle for the creation 
of national wealth. The burdens of excessive external debt further 
render national budgets very weak in spcial welfare. Unequal terms 
of trade create differential living standards across countries; with 
globalization, emigration of highly educated personnel out of the Third 
World is facilitated by constant demand in major industrial countries 
to enhance their industrial competitiveness. In addition to improving 
the terms of trade, DAWN - a major global feminist NGO - proposes: 
changing the taxation system and making its functioning more effec- 
tive, engaging in agrarian reform, and fostering the existence of NGOs 
as active counter-hegemonic elements of civil society. 

For compensatory educational policies to succeed, it is essential to 
affect other areas of the economy, particularly those pertaining to 
employment and health. Making the design of public policy even more 
difficult is the realization that labor-intensive growth strategies will 
benefit poor women only if efforts are made to address the sexual 
division of labor at home and in the marketplace. If no other social 
mechanisms for equalization obtain, problems of over-education, 
devaluation of educational credentials, and competition for education 
“goods” emerge. And if educational policies do not remain in place 
until a stable solution is attained, good efforts may be short-lived. 

Political Action from Civil Society 

The first ones to take on the politics of poverty seriously will have to 
be the poor themselves. This requires that groups within civil society 
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must be organized to put pressure on the state to implement correc- 
tive public policies and to engage in self-support initiatives. To present 
a claim by pacific means requires a very strong knowledge foundation. 
One has to know the conditions that affect oneself as a poor person 
or poor group and the conditions that more privileged groups enjoy in 
order to develop some awareness of inequality and thus of injustice. 

It has been remarked by some political observers and several femi- 
nists (activists and scholars) in the region, that the transition toward 
democracy in several Latin American countries was dominated by 
political parties and elite actors, a condition that, as a wholp, has 
retarded the development of nongovernmental organizations and 
grassroots groups. In several cases, notably Chile and Argentina, 
women have been incorporated into the state bureaucracy but under 
the state’s parameters that women should be professionals and tech- 
nical experts, not advocates of feminist issues. International support 
for the more democratic states has been increased by withdrawing 
and transferring support from NGOs, including the women-led 
NGOs. 

The potential for women-led NGOs to address formal education is 
significant if we recognize the multi-class composition of the feminist 
movement and its many organized groups. A major challenge for the 
feminist movement is to become more aware of formal education as 
a major political terrain and become more active in it. 

International Cooperation and Gender-Sensitive 
Education 

International agencies, with the collaboration of many NGOs, took a 
very positive step when they endorsed universal primary education, 
crystallized later in the Education for All Declaration, signed in Jomt- 
ien, 1990. While the declaration acknowledged that two-thirds of the 
illiterate adults were women and stated among its key strategies that 
“the most urgent priority is to ensure access to, and improve the qual- 
ity of, education of girls and women and to remove every obstacle 
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that hampers their active participation”, the government and donor 
agency action that ensued was not sufficient to meet either quantita- 
tive or qualitative goals. The World Education Forum, which met in 
Dakar in April 2000 to renew commitment to EFA, reiterated commit- 
ment to formal education for women, stating as a [repeated] goal: 
“eliminating gender disparities in primary and secondary education 
by 2005, and achieving gender equality in education by 2015, with a 
focus on ensuring girls’ full and equal access to and achievement in 
basic education of good quality.” It remains unclear how the new 
timelines will enable countries to satisfy commitments not honored in 
the past. 

Literacy and adult basic education programs, which are those most 
likely to be needed by the poor, have received very little attention. 
Weakening the possibilities for transforming the educational situation 
confronting poor women is the fact that structural adjustment pro- 
grams have also reduced national education priorities to cover only 
basic education and only for ages 7-14 years of age. This has been 
observed particularly in the case of Brazil, the Latin American country 
with the largest number of illiterates. Agencies such as the World 
Bank, which play leading roles in shaping educational policies in the 
Third World, have adopted a view that illiteracy is a problem of the 
past and that as long as we keep making younger generations more 
able to go to school, illiteracy problems will disappear. 

Conclusions 

Poverty is endemic in Latin America and affects a large segment of 
its population. While the region is more democratic than in the past, 
it has also become more unequal. With globalization, there has been 
a revival of the importance of education; this education is framed in 
terms of economic competitiveness, not social justice. In fact, how- 
ever, the need for highly trained technical personnel may not create 
the atmosphere required to increase attention to poor and disadvan- 
taged groups. 
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focus on poor girls have the effect of circumscribing gender problems 
only to the poor. Further, policies that concentrate on school access 
and completion, while reasonable from the perspective of social 
equality, leave the school untouched as a venue where undemo- 
cratic forms of femininity and masculinity are created and sus- 
tained. 

Countries suffering structural poverty, such as those in Latin America, 
require a more comprehensive prescription. Education, as a form of 
socially legitimated knowledge, certainly helps individuals to obtain 
better jobs and higher salaries. But in bifurcated educational systems 
such as those characterizing the region, education brings dispropor- 
tionately higher rewards to the wealthier social classes. For schooling 
to make a substantial difference in the lives of poor women, not only 
does it have to be redesigned but it has to be accompanied by mea- 
sures in other sectors of social and economic life, some national and 
some international. 
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After years of considerable neglect, education in Latin America is 
emerging as a major policy concern. This concern, unfortunately, is 
framed in terms of efficiency and evinces a narrow definition of qual- 
ity. By no means is quality being defined in terms of developing civic 
understanding in youth and adults, not to mention understanding of 
inequities and inequalities in society. Under such circumstances, it 
must be concluded that new educational policies emerging in Latin 
America are gender-blind. 

Problems of access and attainment are still present and affect most- 
ly rural areas, most of which are inhabited by groups of Indian or Af- 
rican (in the case of Brazil) descent. Much work remains to provide 
them with complete primary schools of good quality. Nonetheless, the 
fundamental educational problem women face - whether poor or rich 
- concerns the unquestioned, non-problematized gender-biased 
nature of schooling. Educational statistics focusing on access are not 
only likely to be overstated but they fail to capture the dynamics of 
discrimination that girls and women continue to face in the educa- 
tional systems of their respective countries in terms of their everyday 
experience and what is learned in school. In this regard, more studies 
based on qualitative research methods are urgently needed. 

Governmental policies in education have tended to respond to de- 
mand forces, albeit mostly urban, for greater access to schooling. 
These responses have not met the ambitious quantitative goals set 
by Jomtien but have permitted greater participation by the poor. Si- 
multaneously, the expansion of schooling has not been accompanied 
by explicit recognition of the underlying factors that create the disad- 
vantage in access and completion of rural and indigenous women, 
and have not been characterized by interventions to modify signifi- 
cantly the gendered nature of textbooks, teaching, and the overall 
schooling experience. 

\ 

Access, completion, and quality goals for the schooling of poor girls 
remain unfulfilled. While compensatory policies focusing on the poor 
make sense, as they prioritize the group most in need, policies that 
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Following the adoption of the recommendation fora multiparty system 
by the Presidential Commission on single or multiparty system in 
Tanzania in 1992, a number of non-governmental organizations 
(NGO’s) have taken up the challenge of setting up a programme of 
education for democracy Such a programme was presumed to be the 
prerequisite for a successful transition from the one-party, authoritar- 
ian system to political pluralism. The most active NGO so far has been 
Research and Education for Democracy in Tanzania (REDET). This 
programme was initiated in 1992 and is administered by the Depart- 
ment of Political Science and Public Administration of the University 
of Dar es Salaam. The Government of Denmark supports it through 
DAN I DA. REDET aims to enhance the establishment of a strong foun- 
dation for democratic politics and democratic governance in Tanzania. 
Its intervention revolves around five mutually interlinked components, 
namely, research and publications, leadership development, civic 
education, democracy advocacy, and discussion fora (DF). This article 
focuses on the latter component and provides a critique of the DF 
strategy. The critique is informed by the results of impact evaluation 
research conducted in three pilot districts of Mtwara (Rural), Bukoba 
(Rural) and Pemba. Willy Komba is a senior lecturer and Head of 
Department of Educational Planning and Administration at the Univer- 
sity or Dar es Salaam, Tanzania. 

Willy Komba 

> 

Promoting Democratic Values through the 
Discussion Forum (DF) Strategy: Evaluation 
of its Impact on the Knowledge, Attitudes 
and Practices (KAPs) of Adult Learners in 
Tanzania 

Purpose of the Research 

In eight districts, discussion forums (DF) were set up at district, ward 
and village levels in order to provide an avenue for democratic dia- 
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logue. The DFs were intended to create democracy without insisting 
on ideology; to solve problems through discussion; to build tolerance 
and get citizens to do things for themselves; and to instil civic respon- 
sibilities, such as voting. Each forum meets six times a year, or more 
often depending on the felt need and pressing issues to be dis- 
cussed. 

The participants are adult learners drawn from each level identified 
among government officials, leaders of religious denominations and 
NGO’s, political party chair persons, prominent business and other 
influential persons.. Facilitators and recorders/secretaries, who are 
identified, trained and supervised by REDET, lead the DFs. 

The research was inspired by the need to determine how effective the 
training workshops were in achieving the three tasks of REDET, 
namely: 

• To assist society to unlearn and discard the quiescent or subject 
political culture; 

• To impart knowledge on the workings of a multiparty system, and 
to imbue the public with democratic and participatory norms; 

• To nurture the evolution of a democratic political culture, enhance 
citizen competence, and create conditions for meaningful and 
effective participation. 

It was assumed that there was a deficiency in competence among 
adult learners, in terms of knowledge, attitudes and practices (KAPs) 
necessary for participating in a free and democratic society. Thus the 
study aimed at gauging the extent to which the training workshops 
and DFs caused some change in the desired direction. 

Conceptual Framework 

The REDET project is based on the assumption that the process of 
changing people’s political culture from an authoritarian into a demo- 
cratic one involves, among other things, the acquisition of appropriate 
knowledge, the changing of outlook (attitudes, beliefs, values) as well 
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as practices (or behaviour) (KAPs) both at personal and at societal 
levels. REDET believes that knowledge about how the political system 
operates and about what one’s rights, responsibilities and obligations 
are, is a precondition for responsible citizenship (REDET, 1997; Gross 
& Dynneson, 1991). Useful kinds of knowledge, therefore, include the 
following: knowledge of widely accepted principles of human rights 
and justice as enshrined in the Constitution of the United Republic of 
Tanzania; an understanding that personal, institutional and societal 
behaviours/attitudes and structures can have the effect of either pro- 
moting or denying social justice; and, knowledge of the current situ- 
ation in which human rights are not recognised and social justice is 
not available to all, both locally and globally (Komba, 2000). 

Another component of democratisation is the cultivation of disposi- 
tions such as criticism and self-criticism, respect for difference (diver- 
sity), tolerance, respect for truth/reasoning as well as respect for 
human rights, appreciation of the commonality between peoples, 
empathy with those who have been denied justice, commitment to 
defending one’s own rights and the rights of others, ability to create 
positive change, and a readiness to take practical action which is 
appropriate to the learner’s own situation (White, 1989; Harber, 
1991). 

The acquisition of appropriate knowledge, coupled with the right 
dispositions, should enable people in a democracy to participate 
more effectively, in harmonious collaboration with others, regardless 
of the social differences that may exist between them arising from 
gender, colour, religious belief, political ideology or place of birth. 

It is upon this conceptual framework that the training workshops and 
DFs were conceived as a strategy of promoting a democratic political 
culture, enhancing citizen competence, and creating an enabling 
environment for meaningful and effective political participation. This 
framework also guided the assessment of impact of the training work- 
shops and the DF strategy. The major research question was: to what 
extent has the DF strategy been effective in changing the outlook of 
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adult learners, in promoting democratic behaviour and in building 
self-confidence? 

Methodology 

& 

In this evaluation, data on the effectiveness of the training workshops 
and the DFs were collected by using a questionnaire. The question- 
naire was meant to collect data from a small sample of ordinary 
members of the discussion forums at ward, village and shehia levels. 
It was designed to collect information on attendance, level of interest 
in the discussion forums/training workshops, effectiveness of repre- 
sentatives (chairpersons/secretaries), topics covered during the 
workshops, and information on the impact of the discussion forums 
on the respondent’s knowledge, attitudes and practices. 




Men and women in a rural district of Bukoba dicuss issues on the quality of Education 
in their district ■ Photo: Willy Komba 
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Research Findings 

Impact on Knowledge 

Generally speaking, the quantitative data suggest that the impact was 
greater on the acquisition of relevant knowledge and on attitudes than 
on actual democratic practice. There was no significant gender dif- 
ference in how the respondents perceived this. 

With regard to knowledge, the data indicated that a total of 235 
(64.9%) out of 362 respondents said the programme was very effec- 
tive in changing their outlook. A greater percentage of men (70.2%) 
than of women (54.2%) perceived this to be so. The qualitative re- 
sponses suggested that through the training workshops and the DFs, 
they gained new knowledge about democracy, they realised that they 
needed to learn more, and they also realised that to criticise a village 
leader for being irresponsible was not a sin. But what is even more 
important is that the leaders, at least according to what some re- 
spondents said, were now open to criticism and were very positive 
about it. 

Impact on Behaviour 

A total of 203 (60.8%) out of 334 respondents said the programme 
was very effective in changing their behaviour. There was no signifi- 
cant difference between men and women in how they perceived this 
to be the case. The respondents acknowledged that they were freer 
than before to speak their mind, that there was greater mutual under- 
standing between leaders of different political parties; that they could 
exercise their freedom to choose their leaders more freely; that they 
could discuss political issues without any fear; and that the spirit of 
self-reliance through self-help activities had been revived thanks to 
the DF strategy. 

Impact on Self-confidence 

A total of 21 1 (57.5%) out of 365 respondents said the programme 
contributed greatly to their self-confidence. There was no significant 
gender difference in how the respondents perceived this. Repeat- 
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edly, respondents reiterated that they now had the courage and 
confidence to discuss different issues, both local and national, with- 
out fear. To quote just one example: 

We have the opportunity to criticise the rulers, namely the party 
and its government for its monopoly by providing them with con- 
structive criticism. ’ 

Impact on Democratic Conduct of Affairs 

A total of 1 80 (53.4%) out of 337 respondents said that the programme 
had a great impact on democratic practice. There was a noticeable 
gender difference in the perception. More men (57.5% out of 228) 
than women (44.9% out of 109) said the programme had a great 
impact on democratic practice. The procedural skills included the 
following: criticising leaders and peers without fear; using discussion 
to reach consensus; respecting the views of every member; co-oper- 
ating in solving problems among village members and among political 
parties, and competing by the force of reason rather by the reason of 
force or violence. 

However, as regards the impact of the programme on the acquisition 
of democratic skills there was no significant gender difference in the 
respondents’ perception. About 53.7% (out of 121) women said the 
programme contributed greatly to the acquisition of democratic skills, 
while 52.3% (out of 243) men had a similar opinion. 

A total of 252 (69%) respondents said the programme greatly stimu- 
lated discussion of national issues. There was a slight gender differ- 
ence in how the respondents perceived this. About 70.8% (out of 243) 
men said the programme greatly stimulated discussion of national 
issues, while 65.6% (out of 122) women had a similar opinion. It was 
alleged that the programme contributed to the reduction of open cor- 
rupt practices, the revival of self-help schemes, and the establishment 
of local civil organisations, such as the elders’ council. One respond- 
ent summarised the impact with the following words: 



‘The discussion forums have greatly promoted the freedom to 
speak, to criticise and to participate in activities without fear, 
recognising that this is a right of every citizen. ’ 

Emerging Issues and Lessons for the Future 

One conclusion that can be made about this assessment is that the 
majority of the respondents perceived the programme to be very ef- 
fective in changing their outlook, their behaviour, self-confidence and 
democratic conduct of affairs. This great achievement for REDET 
needs to be sustained. On the basis of these findings, it is, therefore, 
recommended that the training workshops be extended to more dis- 
tricts in the country. 

However, owing to the manner in which the data gathering instru- 
ments were designed, it has been difficult to assess the differential 
impact of the programme on various categories of participants other 
than by gender. If additional information about the participants’ level 
of education were asked for, an analysis of the data by level of educa- 
tion of the participants could provide more insights into the educa- 
tional needs of the respondents. Such information might be useful in 
designing future programmes that cater for the specific needs of 
learners. 

It may be helpful in future to distinguish between formal training ses- 
sions and the less formal discussion forums. While in the former 
scenario streaming might be desirable for enhancing the impact of 
the training workshops (particularly with regard to the teaching of new, 
graded knowledge), in the latter scenario the participants may ben- 
efit more from the diversity of educational backgrounds and corre- 
sponding ways of looking at social and political issues. 

As much as possible, facilitators should use participatory approach- 
es in the delivery of the formal lessons. Research evidence has shown 
that co-operative, interactive teaching and learning strategies are 
best suited for the promotion of cherished democratic values. 
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For many years the Socio-Economic Institute (SEIN) of Limburg Uni- 
versity in Belgium has organized different mentor programmes. The 
programmes are highly valued by the different stakeholders: the men- 
tees (participants), the mentors, the companies and the promotors 
(Ministries, European Social Fund). The project has been selected as 
“best practice” in Flanders in a research study by the European Com- 
mission. Nowadays international cooperation is more focused on 
technical assistance and capacity building. As mentoring is an impor- 
tant tool for empowerment and as women in developing countries are 
looking for capacity building systems, it was interesting to explore and 
exchange our programmes with a university in the South. SEIN there- 
fore developed a mentor programme to promote the empowerment 
of women in the labour market in Cuba. The University of Pinar del Rio 
is the partner in this project. The project consists of developing the 
programme, foreseeing logistical support and working out a manual, 
so that afterwards the local university can continue the project by itself. 
The cooperation will be part of sustainable development within the 
empowerment of women. In the following sections, the background 
of this project, the methods and the objectives are given. This informa- 
tion can be used by other organizations to exploit their activities 
around mentor programmes for women, as a way of empowerment. 
Janneke Jellema is Project Manager at the Socio Economic Institute 
(SEIN) in the Limburg University, Belgium. Magdalena Mazon Hernan- 
dez is Project Manager at the Universidad de Pinar del Rio in Cuba. 



Janneke Jellema / Magdalena Mazon Hernandez 

Empowerment of Women in Cuba: Experi- 
ences of the SOFIA Mentor Programme 



1. Problem Analysis 

Every phase and position of people in society, from primary to adult 
education, is based on learning. The three E’s, education, employ- 
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ment and empowerment, are dependent on lifelong learning. ‘Learn- 
ing’ as such is a broad concept and can therefore be divided into 
informal and formal learning. Informal learning is most common: 
learning by experience, learning at the coffee table, learning from 
discussions and learning by ‘role models’. Informal learning is struc- 
tured and designed into formal learning. 

Personal contacts and networking are an important base for learn- 
ing, especially in professional life. Traditionally, there are different 
ways within our cultures for men to meet on a formal or informal 
base: at the pub or at the footbal match. Within these groups or 
networks you can see the effect of discussions and the exchange 
of experiences, which results in a coaching or mentoring process by 
the senior participants. 

These processes are more difficult for women. Until now, female en- 
trepreneurship and management has not been a common thing. An 
older generation of ‘role models’ and a long tradition of networks 
hardly exist. 

Research has shown that the promotion of women in management 
and entrepreneurship, in the profit as well as in the non-profit sector, 
still stays behind male colleagues. Also, the percentage of women in 
a political and decision-making function lags behind. In financial re- 
spects, jobs for women are underestimated in comparison with equal 
functions occupied by a man. 

The Socio-Economic Institute (SEIN) has been organizing different 
mentor and management programmes to stimulate the empowerment 
of women. In our training programmes we present informal and formal 
ways of learning. The objectives are to promote entrepreneurship and 
management positions for women in the profit, the non-profit sector 
and in politics. The projects have been subsidized by the European 
Social Fund and the Flemish Government. 
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2. Methodology 

The mentor programmes of SEIN have the aim of optimizing and 
broadening the professional development of women by theoretical 
input, by training in personal and professional qualities, by personal 
coaching via mentoring and by offering a broad network. It can be 
seen as a concept of ‘lifelong learning’ for adult education because 
it is focused on different target groups. The projects can also be seen 
as an important instrument of the empowerment of women. SOFIA: 
the goddess of wisdom, is the name of the concept. The method is 
based on four ‘tools’: mentoring, training, networking and train-the- 
trainer. 

2.1 Mentoring 

Mentoring is a natural education method that in an informal way is 
integrated in our daily life. In professional life, mentoring is used more 
and more as a specific training method. 

Mentoring can be ‘one to one’ coaching, the guiding by a mentor of 
a small group of participants, or the combination of these two aspects. 
An experienced female manager or entrepreneur shares experiences 
with ‘mentees’. The mentor and mentee meet on a regular basis 
(monthly or even more often) organized and prepared by a co-ordina- 
tor. Even outside the meetings the participants can contact the men- 
tors or co-ordinator for advice and support. 

After basic education there does not exist a lot a space for adult 
education during the employment phase. Most of what we learn is in 
practice and by learning ‘on the job’. The exchange of information 
and the experiences of a female ‘role model’, the mentor, are therefore 
of ultimate importance. 

In the individual mentor programme the mentor and mentee meet on 
a regular basis. They have to construct their meetings based on 
checklists and monitoring by a co-ordinator. With a structured proc- 
ess, the co-ordinator can follow the development and can make sure 
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that meetings do take place, with a useful purpose. Disintegration of 
the meetings can thus be prevented. 

Within the group programmes, the mentors and mentees meet every 
month. They are prepared with a strategy and thesis discussed with 
the mentees. The discussions and exchange of experiences (the 
mentoring) take place within a framework of training sessions. 



2.2 Education and Training 

The education within the mentor project is based on informal and 
formal learning. The training functions as a framework for the mentor- 
ing process. The programmes contain interactive training sessions 
based on the demand of the participants. Topics related to manage- 
ment and entrepreneurship are presented. 

The training programme is designed in narrow co-operation with the 
participants by analyzing their learning goals. That means that the 
education programme is not strictly defined before starting the 
project. Hence the co-ordinator organizes a personal interview with 
the candidates. The aim of this meeting is to make a needs analysis 
of the target group, to measure the background, the expectations and 
the learning goals of the participants. The personal meetings also give 
a stimulating effect to the participants before starting the programme. 
During the programme continuous monitoring and evaluation of the 
learning goals and coaching of the trainers and mentors take place. 
Hence the training sessions can really be organized ‘tailor made’ with 
a strong participatory method. 

The training consists of interactive sessions based on a topic and 
introduced by a qualified trainer. The framework provides for the 
mentoring process and the exchange of experiences. Each session 
contains a theoretical and a practical part to make a link with the 
experiences of the participants. 



During the practical training the group is split in discussion groups to 
“receive the mentoring”. The mentors have an active role, because 
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they manage the group and assist them in solving their problems. The 
group work is very important for the exchange of experiences and the 
mentoring. 

Besides training sessions, excursions are organized to the companies 
of the women entrepreneurs. Furthermore the participants are in- 
formed about interesting topics via a newsletter. The project manage- 
ment permanently offers documentation material and personal feed- 
back and support. 

2.3 Networking 

Together with training and mentoring, functional networks are creat- 
ed. On the one hand the mentors and trainers open their networks. 
On the other hand strong networks are created within the group of 
participants. The network and group process is of great importance 
for the discussion and exchange of experiences during the training 
sessions. 

The network provides a platform of colleagues who are active women 
in the labour market. It is a stimulating forum for the empowerment of 
women. Together with the mentors, the women support each other, 
they challenge and they provide vision. SOFIA acts as a ‘sounding 
board’ where women recognize their problems and experiences. 
Within the platform they can look for ‘best practices’ and solutions. 
The participatory and personal development within the network is very 
important. Hence the programme has an interactive, experimental 
and reflexive learning method. 

2.4 Train the Trainer 

An experienced manager is not automatically a good mentor. In ad- 
dition, a manager will not spend time and energy as a mentor if there 
is no win-win situation for her. The mentoring is an important pillar for 
the project. The mentor functions as a ‘role model’ for women in the 
labour market. For the participants it is important that they can iden- 
tify with this mentor and that she really is a ‘living example’. The 
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qualifications and the enthusiasm of the mentors determine the suc- 
cess of the coaching. Therefore an interesting train-the-trainer pro- 
gramme is presented to the mentors. 

♦ 

Mentors are shown that they are also learners. Mentoring gives a win- 
win situation, because they receive interesting reflections on their own 
careers and work fields. Furthermore the mentor creates a relation 
based on trust with the mentees because professional and personal 
items are discussed. The programme gives her also publicity, broad- 
ening of her network and contacts with a new generation of women. 
The Train the trainer’ shows the win-win situation, informs about 
aspects of women in the labour market and diversity management 
and shows ‘best practices’ of mentoring. 

The following flow chart gives an overview of the methodology: 
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3. The Economy in Cuba 

Cuba is a middle income country and since 1956 a socialist republic. 

Because of international isolation and because of the economic crisis, 

/ 
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the constitution was reformed in 1992. In 1996 the BNP in Cuba grew 
by 8%. The economy is slowly moving towards a more liberal econ- 
omy. The American dollar has become a legal currency. 75% of the 
state farms have been transformed into co-operatives with strong 
independence. Hence the economy is changing from a planned 
economy to dynamic management. Within this process new skills and 
knowledge are necessary to participate in the labour market and to 
fulfil a management position. The mentor project contributes to this 
change and focuses on these skills by training and an exchange of 
experiences. 

According to UNDP, education and health care are the most important 
indicators for the quality of life. Referring to these indicators, Cuba 
obtains a rather positive score on the Human Development Index 
(middle income country 0.7 - 0.8 HDI). As education is an important 
tool for development and the education sector in Cuba is well devel- 
oped, it is useful to organize a project in this sector. 



4. The Target Group 

Over the past two decades women’s place in the labour market has 
been a constant concern for policy design in many countries around 
the world. We can identify three main reasons why women deserve a 
place in male-oriented economies: 

• self-recognition of their professional capacities 

• necessity of income sources for daily life 

• organizations with a more equal personnel policy are more innova- 
tive 

These criteria confirm that regardless of geographical area, women 
are part of society not only in their role as wives or mothers, but as 
active members of the labour market. 

The participation of women in the labour market in Cuba has been 
increased. Depending of the sector and the country, the participation 
of women in the labour market in general is about 40%. This percent- 



age is valid for developed countries as well as for a middle income 
country like Cuba. ' 

If we have a look at the percentage of women in management this is 
much lower. Depending of the sector and country, the participation is 
more or less 10%. 

Although the education of women is strongly increasing and the 
amount of girls within higher education is almost 50%, the move up 
the career ladder lags behind. 

The topic of women in management was also part of a Latin American 
conference, in co-operation with UNICEF, the Centro de Estudios de 
la Mujer (CEM) and the Federacion de las Mujeres Cubanas (FMC). 
Here again it is shown that women don’t participate suficiently in 
decision making processes. The consequence is that women take 
less part in the decisions, the implementation and the planning of the 
development of a country. 

5. Women and Adult Education 

During research we have seen that the participation of women in the 
labour market in Cuba does not differ that much from in Belgium. The 
representation of women in the labour market is about 40%. The 
representation of women in management is about 10%. Both coun- 
tries are concerned about equal opportunities in the labour market. 
Policy measures have had several effects. But via policy measures 
only, the effect won’t be completed because a lack of networking for 
women is still a problem. 

The empowerment of women is an important tool within development 
cooperation. Capacity building and training for women are an impor- 
tant necessity. Women need space and opportunities to develop their 
leadership skills and assertiveness, to establish an action agenda that 
focuses on their needs. It also shows that women can only be self- 
confident and autonomous in their economic activities if no cultural 
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restraints hold them back. Training is here an important tool to pro- 
mote women’s equality in the economy. 

After traditional secondary or higher education, women need oppor- 
tunities to re-train and upgrade their skills, and to continue their ac- 
cess to vocational and career guidance. A way to organize this is via 
mentoring, networking and training. Until now a combination of these 
factors doesn’t exist within the empowerment of women. Within the 
changing process of the Cuban economy, it is time to take the op- 
portunity to acquire new skills to improve the position of women in 
the labour market. 

6. Women and Mentoring = Netlearning 

The integration of women in management has less to do with basic 
education. A middle income country such as Cuba, scores well on the 
Human Development Index. This means that basic education is avail- 
able. Besides, primary, secondary and higher education in Cuba are 
free for everybody. 

Research has shown that there are other reasons for less representa- 
tion of women in management.' In one way this has to do with em- 
powerment and human resources. It has been shown that there is a 
lack of female role models (mentoring) and networking. 

Social contacts are of great importance for the personal and profes- 
sional development of men and women. Traditionally men have dif- 
ferent ways to meet and to participate in mentorship or ‘godparent- 
ship’ for younger men. For women this is more difficult as there 
doesn’t exist a tradition of women in management. There is a lack of 
women ‘role models’ who function as a mirror, reflexion and sounding 
board. 

Furthermore networking with colleagues or with superiors is an im- 
portant way of developing a career. It is necessary to exchange ex- 



periences and to stay involved in different (mostly informal) commu- 
nication lines outside the formal circuit. 

In some ways lack of women in management exists because of the 
absence of management experience and training. Management 
qualities are learned by practical training and learning “on the job”. 
Therefore management training based on a needs analyses with a 
particpatory approach is necessesary. The combination of learning 
and networking with mentors can be described as netlearning. This 
is learning within and from an interactive network of participants. 

\ 

7. Policy Environment 

The representation of women in the labour market in Cuba does not 
differ much from that of women in the European Union, in spite of the 
differences between the economies. 

Equal opportunities for men and women began in Cuba already in 
1959 and it still is a policy priority. The elimination of all forms of dis- 
crimination against women constitutes a major goal of the Cuban 
Government. Its legal and practical implementation remains under 
constant review by the Government and is followed by the Federation 
de las Mujeres Cubanas. 

Relevant ministries and institutions have developed programmes to 
change socio-cultural patterns of conduct among women and men. 
There are also programmes to educate women about exercising their 
rights. Efforts are made to provide more training for women and op- 
portunities for redeployment. 

It is important to recognize the role that non-governmental organiza- 
tions have played for decades. The most important one is the Feder- 
acion de las Mujeres Cubanas (FMC). The FMC is recognized by the 
constitution as the responsible body for promoting policies for the 
advancement of women. The FMC represents a large proportion of 
women in Cuba. 85% of Cuban women are members of the FMC. 
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With this position they enable and influence government policies and 
decisions. The FMC is represented in all the regions of the country, 
even at local level. It organizes seminars and lectures about topics 
related to equal opportunities. Hence the FMC plays an important role 
in the empowerment of women. 

8. The Project Partners 

The project partners within the SOFIA mentor programme consist of 
two universities. The Universidad de Pinar del Rio in Cuba and 
Limburg University in Belgium are relatively small universities. Both 
universities have a strong regional accent in the agricultural prov- 
inces of the country. Besides, both institutes have a lot of experience 
in adult education and research. They organize different training 
courses about gender, personal effectiveness and human resources 
management. The main research topic is women in the labour market. 
Equal opportunities and empowerment of different target groups is 
their mission. Thanks to the similar characteristics of the organiza- 
tions, the partnership is a fruitful project in exchanging knowledge 
and experiences. 

The Federation de las Mujeres Cubanas (FMC) is a third partner in the 
project. It is important to work with a local partner which is well inte- 
grated in the community and the target group. The co-partner may 
also be a representative of the SME’s, for example a Chamber of 
Commerce. 

9. Experience of the Participants 

The experience of the participants, mentees as well as mentors, is 
positive. Mentors and mentees have recognized that this kind of pro- 
gramme is useful for women of all enterprises. They learn about dif- 
ferent management styles and they can compare their situation with 
each other. 
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Many of the women recognized that they did not have a formal role 
model in their personal career. Some of them identified relatives, 
partners or colleagues who played an informal role. But most of them 
found role models, an exchange of experiences and a stimulating 
platform within the SOFIA programme. 

The women also admitted that SOFIA differs from traditional training 
courses. There is a participatory approach, a personal contact and 
exchange among junior and senior women. This gives a very stimulat- 
ing feeling of trust and familiarity and a sounding board for women in 
the labour market. 

All of the participants recognized that the SOFIA programme has been 
an important forum of reference in their career. At the beginning of 
their professional lives, the women did not realize the importance of 
gender in management, as they had not faced the issue at lower 
level. Only when women are involved in management activities, do 
they realize that there are barriers in a male-oriented environment 
unaware of stereotyping, visibility, performance pressures and ‘clone 
effects’. 

The SOFIA women were also positive about the combination of men- 
toring, networking and training, because the training functions as a 
framework for the discussions. Furthermore the participants evalu- 
ated that SOFIA gave reasonable to high consideration to the follow- 
ing learning goals: 

• to look for ‘best practices’ in a stimulating forum 

• to improve professional functioning and broaden the network 

• to recognize problems and experiences by other women 

• to enlarge personal skills by training and mentoring 

The mentors are important actors in the process. They realized that 
the programme was a win-win situation for them. The mentors par- 
ticipated because it gave them a reflection on their work field. They 
shared experiences with the other mentors and with a new generation 
of women managers. Mentors are experienced managers who func- 
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tion as a ‘role model’. Literature gives different criteria for being a good 
mentor. The mentees agreed with these criteria and they considered 
the characteristics of mentor to be as follows: 

• is a confidential listener and has an ‘open mind’ 

• is willing to share experiences and gives advice 

• creates a positive environment for development 

• functions as a stimulating role model 

• is aware of commitment and encouragement 

10. Results 

The project has specific objectives with this mentor programme. SO- 
FIA aims to reach different objectives. The following results are strived 
for:’ 

• improving the position of women in the labour market in Cuba 

• enlarging the skills and qualities needed for a leading position 

• enlarging self-awareness and confidence and improving personal 
effectiveness 

• offering a sounding board and forum 

• offering exchange of experiences and career guidance 

• raising awareness about the situation of women in the labour mar- 
ket 

• providing knowledge and logistical support 

• providing a manual for further implementing of mentor pro- 
grammes 



1 1 . Critical Success Factors 

After finishing the project we will report the final evaluation. Within this 
report we will also handle the critical success factors. Until now the 
following factors have been identified. 

In the first place the mentoring is a critical success factor. The leading 
women function as mentors and ‘role models’ for the mentees, by 
explaining their own experiences. The intense personal contact be- 
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tween the mentor and the mentees creates a trust relationship in 
which advice, experiences and tips can be exchanged. 

The co-ordination as a framework will influence the matching and the 
contact between the mentor and the mentees. A good preparation for 
the mentors in the ‘train the trainer’ programme wilt make the mentors 
enthusiastic for their task. As a preparation for the mentor, it is also 
important to give a strategy and a thesis before the training session. 
Besides, mentors are only interested in participating if there is a win- 
win situation for them. So also for them training and learning aspects 
have to be presented. 

Secondly the coaching and stimulating of the trainers or facilitators 
during the training is important. The training is the framework for the 
mentoring process. The training is based on the needs analyses of 
the participants. Therefore it is very important that the trainers know 
exactly the expectations of the participants. The programme is dis- 
cussed with the individual teachers based on the learning goals of the 
participants. The participatory approach enlarges this effect. 

Finally the logistical part can be a critical success factor. It is important 
to organize a location or classroom that all the women can reach eas- 
ily and where they can meet each other. In addition didactic material 
such as paper, writing materials and blackboards are useful to facili- 
tate the sessions and to promote the mentoring process. Finally, 
communication material to inform the participants about the pro- 
gramme, the agenda and the topics would be useful. To inform the 
participants in advance is a strong motivating factor for their participa- 
tion. 



12. Monitoring and Evaluation 

Evaluation and monitoring are an important part of the project. Con- 
tinuous evaluation at all levels and good co-ordination of all meetings 
will influence the critical success factors. Every session is evaluated. 
Evaluation meetings with the participants and the mentors monitor 
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the programme. And finally an overall evaluation is made. This mate- 
rial is used to prepare and coach the trainers and mentors, and to 
monitor or change the programme if necessary. The evaluation and 
experiences of all the stakeholders in the projects (mentees, mentors, 
trainers, and partners) are determined in order to improve the mentor 
and network programmes. An overall evaluation of different pro- 
grammes is based on the following indicators: 

1 . number of participants and number of drop outs 

2. evaluation per session based on content, presentation and ex- 
change of experiences 

3. final evaluation for the mentees and the mentors in terms of achiev- 
ing the learning goals 

4. evaluation by the mentors concerning the evolution of the mentees 
and their own learning 

5. monitoring and evaluation through the experiences of the steering 
committee 

SEIN is managed by Prof.dr. Mieke Van Haegendoren, full professor 
at Limburg University. For more information you can contact: drs. 
Janneke Jellema MA, Project Manager, Socio Economic INstituut 
(SEIN), Limburg University, janneke.jellema@luc.ac.be, 
http://www.luc.ac.be/sein 




Source: epd-Entwicklungspolitik, CD-Rom, 100 Karikaturen aus derDritten Welt 
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Source: epd-Entwicklungspolitik 4/2002 February, Cover 
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The number of people suffering from AIDS continues to rise, espe- 
cially in Africa. Women are particularly at risk. Evelyn Appiah-Donyina 
explores the gender issue, describes fully how women are affected in 
various ways and suggests what role adult educators can play in 
combating this disease. The author works at the Institute of Adult 
Education (IAE) at the University of Ghana and has already contrib- 
uted a number of papers to this journal. 



Evelyn Appiah-Donyina 

Gender Impact of HIV/AIDS/STIs: Some Im- 
plications for Adult Education Practitioners 
in West Africa 

Introduction: What is Gender? 

There are two basic differences between women and men; these are 
Sex and Gender. Sex is the physical, biological difference between 
women and men. It refers to whether people are born female or male. 
Gender, on the other hand, is not physical like sex. Gender refers to 
the expectations people have from someone because they are female 
or male. Gender attitudes and behaviours are learned and the concept 
may change over time. In short, we can say that sex is biologically 
determined and gender is socially determined. 

Adopting a gender focus to developmental issues is the result of the 
realization that women often do not benefit from development activi- 
ties and in several cases become poorer and more marginalized. One 
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may say that the ultimate goal of gender and development is to 
achieve gender equity. 



Some Key Gender Concepts 

Gender Approach: This refers to the attempts made to give equal 
opportunity to men and women, where men are made to share the 
burden and recognize women as equal partners. 

Gender Awareness: This is used to describe the situation where peo- 
ple are sensitive to the needs and interests of men and women in the 
implementation of an activity. 

Gender Role: This refers to the duties and responsibilities attached to 
the positions occupied by males and females in society. Roles can 
change according to the geographical, social, economic and political 
environment. Gender roles refer to expectations regarding the proper 
behaviour, attitudes and activities of males and females. As adult 
educators/social catalysts there is a need for us to recognise that in 
most West African societies low-income women have a triple role: 
women undertake reproductive, productive and community manag- 
ing activities, while men primarily undertake productive and commu- 
nity activities. 

Sexual Division of Labour: The way work is allocated and valued ac- 
cording to whether it is performed by women or men. Globally, femi- 
nists argue that in the world economy women are the most exploited 
workers as a result of the sexual division of labour. 

Socialisation: Socialisation refers to how people are taught to accept 
and perform the roles and functions that society gives to them. Men 
and women are socialised into accepting different gender roles from 
birth. Establishing different roles and expectations for men and 
women is a key feature of socialization in most societies. 

Stereotyping: It is based on prejudices and fears about certain social 
groupings usually seen as inferior to the dominant group. Individuals 
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are then judged according to their group identity. In other words, the 
belief that all people that belong to a certain group - gender, age, or 
tribe - do, or should, act alike. 

Gender Sensitivity: It refers to awareness that there are both biologi- 
cal and gender differences between women and men. Also that 
women and men in different parts of the world have been gendered 
in different ways. Gender sensitivity also means building a critical 
edge to counter the gender oppression that we have been socialised 
into. 

Gender and HIV/AIDS/STIs - The Problem 

The first official report of the disease now known as AIDS (Acquired 
Human Deficiency Syndrome) was published on 5 June 1981. The 
one-paragraph report by the US Centre for Disease Control cata- 
logued five cases. That was about 21 years ago. The epidemic has 
since spread to every corner of the world. Reports indicate that almost 
22 million people have lost their lives to the disease and over 36 mil- 
lion people are today living with the Human Immune Virus (HIV), the 
virus that causes AIDS. It is a known fact that the majority of People 
Living With AIDS (PLWAs) can be found in Africa south of the Saha- 
ra. 

Failure to significantly contain rising rates of the global AIDS pan- 
demic has led to the rethinking of earlier response strategies to the 
infection. It is generally accepted that 80% or more of all HIV/AIDS 
infections can be traced to unprotected sexual intercourse. There is 
a need for a gender-based response that will focus on how the differ- 
ent social expectations, roles, status and economic power of men and 
women affect and are affected by the epidemic. The above implies 
that it is these relationships, together with physiological differences, 
that determine to a great extent women’s and men’s risk of infection, 
their ability to protect themselves effectively and their respective 
shares of the burden of the epidemic. 
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It has been argued that HIV prevention is a gender issue since sero- 
prevalence rates tend to be much higher amongst certain groups of 
young women. Furthermore, the responsibilities of care for AIDS pa- 
tients often fall on women, and the role of women in child care means 
that their health is especially important in ensuring continued reduc- 
tions in child mortality and reducing the number of orphaned children. 
There is therefore a need to place special emphasis on the education 
of girls and women about risk patterns and safe practices, alongside 
efforts to encourage men to be better informed and adopt patterns 
of behaviour that reduce the spread of HIV. 

By promoting a culture of rights and gender equality, responsibility 
and choice in relation to HIV/AIDS, adult educators can play a mean- 
ingful role in ending women’s overwhelming biological, social and 
economic susceptibility to HIV and can affirm the right of all people 
to life and dignity. 

Physiological Vulnerability of Women and Men 

Evidence from research suggests that women’s risk of HIV infection 
from unprotected sex is at least twice that of men. A woman’s body 
has the ability to retain a high concentration of semen in the vaginal 
canal. Similarly, women are exposed to infection because of the ex- 
tensive surface area of mucous membrane in the vagina and on the 
cervix through which the virus may pass. Uncircumcised men are 
also at risk because the delicate area under the foreskin may expose 
them to infection if they have unprotected sex. Young women are at 
a greater risk because of abrasions they may have during unpro- 
tected sex since they tend to have a thin vaginal lining. 



Sexually Transmitted Infections (STIs) 

STIs in women tend to be asymptomatic (they go unnoticed because 
they are internal). Unlike men, women may experience no pain ini- 
tially and are thus less likely to seek prompt medical treatment. The 
situation is often compounded by the stigma attached to STIs, inac- 
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cessibility to clinics, lack of money, negative attitudes of health work- 
ers to infected women and women’s own preoccupation with too 
many domestic responsibilities. The World Health Organisation 
(WHO) estimates that at any point in time there are as many as 330 
million curable STIs worldwide. This calls for much concern, consid- 
ering the fact that the condition predisposes infected individuals to 
HIV/AIDS. 

Cultural Practices 

Some cultural practices aggravate women’s physiological risk of HIV 
infection. Examples are men’s preference for “dry sex” (often with the 
active connivance of women), “rough sex” which may, lead to sores 
in the mucous membrane, and female genital mutilation, which could 
lead to extensive tearing and bleeding during sex. The practice of 
widow inheritance has also contributed significantly to the increasing 
rates of infection. 

Other Gender-related Vulnerability and Obstacles 
to Prevention and Coping 

(i) Male sexual dominance - Most often, where sex is concerned, 
everything is centred on the pleasure of men. The practice tends 
to neglect females’ needs and to inhibit open discussion between 
couples about safe sexual behaviour. 

(ii) Economic vulnerability and sexual services - Women’s eco- 
nomic dependence makes them vulnerable since training and 
economic opportunities are few. Some women may exchange 
sexual services (barter) for money, jobs, promotion or other 
privileges. 

(iii) Control over sexual relations within and outside the marriage 

- Lack of control over sexual relations within and outside marriage 
because of polygamy, multiple sexual partners, etc., could ex- 
pose couples to HIV/AIDS infection. 

(iv) Violence against women - This takes the form of rape, defile- 
ment, and violent or coerced sex. Unfortunately, these negative 



practices have become commonplace in our part of the world in 
recent times. In some communities, marital violence is con- 
doned. 

(v) Blame and rejection - Gender stereotypes allow women to be 
blamed for spreading HIV/AIDS. Often women are the first to be 
tested because of pregnancy, a sick baby, etc. When found 
positive, they are the first to be blamed. 

(vi) Lack of information - Many women have a poor understanding 
of their own bodies, mechanisms of HIV/STI transmission and 
their level of risk in unprotected sex. Many men also lack ade- 
quate information about their own bodies and tend to have even 
less information about women’s bodies and needs. 

(vii) Interpersonal communication - Research has shown that 
young people prefer that their parents talk to them about sex. 
Poor communication between parents and children and between 
partners about relationships, male and female sexual needs and 
responsibilities can lead to risk behaviours on the part of young 
people and adults alike. For example, young people of either sex 
should be given negotiation skills to enable them to counter pres- 
sure from peers and older persons to indulge in early sex. 

(viii) Family stress - It has been said elsewhere that the AIDS pan- 
demic, if it does not infect you will affect you. The impact of AIDS 
on the family can be devastating. Apart from the toll it wreaks on 
the family’s resources, AIDS-related stigmatisation and the extra 
burdens of care brought by the disease have to be contended 
with. This tends to worsen existing gender inequalities, increasing 
women’s vulnerability and exploitation. For example, girls may be 
withdrawn from school to look after family members. Older peo- 
ple who should be enjoying their retirement also have to help with 
the care burden by providing for AIDS orphans. We must view this 
in the light of the already serious poverty levels existing in West 
Africa. 
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Some Suggestions for Changing the Status Quo - 
The Role of Adult Education Practitioners 

Gender-sensitive strategies are needed to decrease men’s and wom- 
en’s vulnerability to infection, reduce stigmatisation and discrimina- 
tion and curb the epidemic’s socio-economic impact. Shared respon- 
sibility for prevention and care between women and men is critical to 
the entire process. Below are a number of strategies that could help 
to change the existing situation with regard to HIV/AIDS/STIs: 

Advocacy Strategies 

Ideas and social norms that keep women in inferior social positions 
must be challenged. As much as possible, adult education practition- 
ers should strive for structures that will give women equal access to 
education, training and income-earning opportunities. There is a need 
for governments of West African countries to ensure that broad-based 
national policies on HIV/AIDS are formulated. These should mention 
in clear terms what each country considers as unacceptable human 
rights abuses, with particular reference to the perpetration of harmful 
and oppressive social practices that militate against the general 
well-being of women and PLWAs. 

A national policy should also cover issues like availability of formula/ 
breast-milk substitutes for HIV positive mothers, free access to HIV 
testing as well as pre- and post-counselling services. 

Laws ought to be put in place by governments to strengthen and 
expand women’s democratic rights. In Ghana, for example, the Intes- 
tate Succession Law (PNDC Law 1 11) spells out clearly how the as- 
sets of a spouse who dies without preparing a will should be divided 
among surviving dependants. To a large extent this Law has provided 
some respite to widows and their children who otherwise would be 
thrown out of their homes on the death of their sole provider. There is 
a need for governments to ensure the full implementation of such laws 
to raise the status of women in reality and not just on paper. 
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All stakeholders in the fight against the spread of HIV/AIDS must cre- 
ate a compassionate and enabling society in which women and men 
assert their equal right to life by freely exercising responsible choices 
for prevention and treatment. Adult educators and other gender ad- 
vocates on their part should challenge unequal gender relations and 
the gender subordination of women in all institutions. They must en- 
courage open discussions about gender power relations and HIV/ 
AIDS. 

Educational Strategies 

Basic information about HIV/AIDS and STIs should be made available 
to all persons, whether young or old. Adult education materials should 
be simplified for literacy learners. All stakeholders must promote the 
message that apart from abstinence and mutual faithfulness, safe sex 
is the only good sex. In most African societies men tend to be the 
dominant sexual partner. Condom use must be encouraged and it 
must be seen as both men’s and women’s mutual responsibility to 
demand condom use and protection. 

It is important to strengthen efforts aimed at countering the belief that 
AIDS is a “women’s disease” by stepping up male involvement in 
reproductive health programmes and by encouraging all men to as- 
sume mutual collective responsibility for the spread of the disease 
and to see the urgency of its prevention for their families, their com- 
munities and their country. More often than not reproductive health 
programmes are targeted at women even though the final decisions 
regarding sex and use of contraceptives rest with the men. 

Social Support Strategies 

There should be shared decision-making power between women and 
men at all levels: in relationships, community* affairs, political and 
economic structures. Affected families must be provided with back- 
up support for home-based care. This ought to include subsidised 
medical care and counselling. Effective strategies for caring for peo- 
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pie living with HIV/AIDS must be put in place, in a manner that ensures 
that women do not bear a disproportionate burden of caring for those 
who are HIV positive, neglecting their own health and becoming even 
more marginalized economically. 

Cultural practices that can assist in HIV/AIDS prevention such as pre- 
marital virginity for both boys and girls must be encouraged. Even for 
those who are sexually active already, the advantages of secondary 
or tertiary virginity must be stressed. 

Conclusion 

There is an urgent need to strengthen the coping capacities of families 
in order to reduce fear and stigma round HIV/AIDS and to allow pre- 
vention strategies to really work. It is important for adult educators 
and other stakeholders to help create a compassionate and enabling 
society in which women and men assert their equal right to life by 
freely exercising responsible choices for prevention and treatment. 
They must also endeavour to integrate a gender perspective into all 
HIV/AIDS/STI programmes. 
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Quiche woman learning embroidery to manufacture blouses 

Photo: Ursula Klesing-Rempel 
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To mark the tenth anniversary of the opening of the IIZ/DW Project 
Office in Mexico, Ursula Klesing-Rempel, who has headed the office 
for many years, gives an overview of project activities focusing on adult 
education in Indian communities. In a country with 56 Indian peoples, 
the work takes place against a background of cultural diversity, great 
poverty - especially among those very peoples - and under-represen- 
tation of women in educational activities. 



Ursula Klesing-Rempel 

10 Years of Project Activities in Mexico 

Review of the Adult Education Project 

The Mexican Adult Education Project of the Institute for International 
Cooperation of the German Adult Education Association was 
launched in 1992. Integrated adult education activities are carried out 
in Indian communities as part of “Support for the Social Structure in 
Developing Countries". 

The cultural diversity of the country is evident from the presence of 
56 different Indian peoples. They all live in poverty or extreme pov- 
erty, have low levels of formal education and, depending on the de- 
gree to which they have become acculturated over the centuries, 
retain a knowledge of their cultural inheritance that ranges from the 
fragmentary to the relatively intact. Mexico is currently one of the 
Latin American states whose unity is likely be subject to increasing 
strain if the development potential of the rural areas of the country 
continues to be seriously neglected. 

Our project partners are non-governmental organizations working 
participator! ly with Indian communities to identify problems and ex- 
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amine ways of developing realistic projects to resolve these. They take 
responsibility for the requisite education and training programmes in 
the project activities that are planned. 



Indian peoples involved in projects 



Jalisco State: 


Huicholes 


19,393 


Puebla/Guerrero State: 


Nahuat 


1,197,328 


Chiapas State: 


Tzeltales 


261,084 


Chihuaha State: 


Raramuris 


50,691 


Campeche/Quintana Roo State: 


Mayas 


731,522 



The figures show the total populations of the Indian peoples in question. 



The poverty, low level of education and degree of knowledge of In- 
dian cultures mentioned above mean that the Mexican Adult Educa- 
tion Project has had to base its work on the close connections be- 
tween development and education policy, and to take into account 
the cultural contexts of the Indian communities. The Project can only 
be successfully implemented if education and training lead to the 
abandonment of the paternalistic institutions which preserve a par- 
ticular view of the world in the conditions of poverty that obtain. In 
their place, the Adult Education Project sets out to foster the creative 
potential of those involved and to take seriously the existing knowl- 
edge potential of the Indian peoples. 

The policy which the Mexican Government had previously adopted 
towards the Indian peoples was based on the view that they were a 
social burden and of little economic significance, rather than on the 
priority task of promoting the agricultural development potential of 
the rural areas of Mexico. It is therefore not surprising that the Indian 
population, inspired by the Chiapas conflict of 1994, started to be- 
come more aware once again of its cultural roots and to make politi- 
cal demands on the Government. This does not mean, however, that 
they regard their culture as a static system of values and exclusively 
traditional economic activities; rather, they are looking for greater 
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room for manoeuvre in order to embrace conscious change and 
achieve decent economic prospects. 

Given the historically enshrined paternalistic institutions - which sys- 
tematically rule out self-awareness and action skills - the educa- 
tional aim of the Project was initially to liberate the blocked human 
potential for creativity, and to trust to people’s own judgment and 
ability to deal consciously with problems. The intention was to 
strengthen feelings of individual and collective responsibility, within 
the cultural context. The economic aspect was not overlooked, par- 
ticipatory “diagnoses” being carried out in parallel to record the 
available resources that might be developed into feasible economic 
projects. 

Hence, the first stage of Project activities in the villages fluctuated as 
participatory responsibility came to determine progress in place of 
the paternalistic custom of making gifts in exchange for political 
services (e.g. electoral votes). 

It was evident at the start of the Project that the non-governmental 
organizations involved had an idealized and standardized conception 
of Indian culture and were adopting strategies towards their target 
groups that sought to avoid conflict. Although these strategies might 
be perceived as the antithesis of Government programmes, they re- 
stricted the creative potential and increased responsibility of the In- 
dian communities in question. The exaggerated and idealistic use of 
the terms identity, autonomy, culture and tradition in education and 
training programmes did not lead to sufficient exploitation of the 
potential for creativity and responsibility, and Indian knowledge was 
either sidelined or idealized. 

If the Project was to be successful, practical skills were required in 
the individual project areas, together with educational provision that 
set complex intercultural learning processes in train. Space had to be 
found for cooperation in the planning and implementation of projects, 
drawing on different forms of communication and action, and a vari- 
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Pruning fruit trees to improve quality Photo: Ursula Klesing-Rempel 



ety of types of knowledge, learning and abilities. By means of a reflec- 
tive approach to Project activities, the skill of intercultural learning 
between mestizos and indigenous people was intended to foster in- 
tercultural dialogue and democratization in the interest of a multicul- 
tural society. The intercultural dimension of the Project was thus a key 
feature of the education and training. 

The practical activities in the villages could therefore no longer take 
the form of one-sided transmission of knowledge. Instead, elements 
of Indian knowledge needed to be uncovered and new skills learnt in 
order to break through the existing poverty and to work towards sen- 
sible, sustainable development. 

From 1 996, the first interdisciplinary seminars and colloquia were held 
on interculturalism and the intercultural education of children, at- 
tended by Indians from the Project and other organizations, coordina- 
tors and researchers. In addition to current problems of intercultural 
communication in Project activities, and discussions on the exagger- 
ated concepts mentioned above, the main concern was what educa- 
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tion and training should look like in future in a multicultural society. 
The current political debate about the notion of autonomy, in which 
Indian rights and general civil rights are not mutually exclusive, was 
one of the major intercultural points raised. The seminars were held 
at national and Latin American levels with financial assistance from 
the Volkswagen Foundation, which made it possible to promote 
awareness of the Indian issue and intercultural reconciliation beyond 
the borders of Mexico. 

It was found that Indian women were hugely under-represented in 
both Project activities in the Indian villages and in the seminars. In 
some Project activities, the women listened in, but the high rate of 
mooolingualism made it more difficult for them to participate gener- 
ally. 

Education for women in the villages became one of the key focuses 
of support in the Project. It is still difficult to encourage the women to 
move from silence to active participation in the Project and in village 
decision-making, even though this process is not to be seen as un- 
dermining Indian traditions and culture but as fostering individual and 
collective education in order to enrich that culture, contribute to village 
development and help the women to acquire their own sources of 
income. The involvement of the women in activities outside their vil- 
lages, which is becoming a more frequent occurrence, assists various 
forms of learning such as greater knowledge of issues specific to 
women, increased personal security and ability to communicate, in- 
cluding the concomitant acquisition of a knowledge of Spanish. 

The Projects 

The agricultural projects focus essentially on improving the subsist- 
ence farming in which men and women work together. The growing 
of maize and beans as staple foodstuffs is improved by the use of 
organic fertilizer and mixed cultivation. The gardens around family 
houses are restructured to make more effective use of the land avail- 
able and of animal husbandry. The plentiful rainfall during the rainy 



season can be stored for the dry season by the building of family or 
village water cisterns. 

Larger social and economic entities are gradually being built up so as 
to develop local institutions. These produce coffee, honey and other 
goods for the national and other major markets. The Indian farmers, 
who form organized groups, have adopted the Tequio principle (col- 
lective behaviour providing mutual support in the family and village 
setting) at every step of learning how to change from artificial ferti- 
lizer to organic cultivation, and how to set up functioning coopera- 
tives. The capital generated by members’ small contributions, sales 
of produce and effective management means that economic projects 
are recognised as credit-worthy by State institutions. 

In the innovative school centres opened by non-governmental or- 
ganizations, which have gained official recognition over the years from 
the Ministries of Education in the relevant States, Indian young people 
are given general education and agricultural training so that they can 
become the promoters and agricultural technicians of future regional 
development. They are enabled to argue the case for their own pro- 
grammes and equal funding with representatives of State agencies 
so that they can influence the terms and conditions of State pro- 
grammes. 

From their varied experience of projects, the Indian women have 
learnt to regard the undernourishment of their children as a social 
problem that can be overcome step by step, and they work as pre- 
ventative and advisory health-care assistants in their villages. Through 
their work they define their situation as women in the context of their 
individual Indian cultures, and look for ways to reduce violence 
within the family, which is widely perceived as an unalterable natural 
state of things. Gender projects are increasingly aimed at men as a 
new target group, the purpose being to achieve a change in gender 
relationships that is constantly symmetrical. 

Intercultural dialogue has become an increasingly important principle 
of the project, in a move away from the traditional “megaphone” ap- 
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proach. A professional understanding of development and education 
has grown up, supporting change that is jointly defined, aims at further 
developing the potential of the Indian population and regards human 
education as a key element of sustainable development. 

An intercultural education consortium has been established, in which 
CREFAL (Centro de Cooperacion Regional para la Educacion de 
Adultos en America Latina y el Caribe), CEAAL (Consejo de Educacion 
de Adultos de America Latina), AYUDA en ACCION (Spanish non- 
governmental organization) and the IIZ/DW work together. Seminars 
are planned and funded with the aim of providing adult teachers with 
methodological guidance on intercultural learning. Teaching texts on 
intercultural ism are to be prepared. 

I should like to take this opportunity to thank all the Indian participants 
working on the projects who have learnt to overcome their fear of the 
joy of learning, to take responsibility for their own interests and to 
address the problems and conflicts associated with them, and who 
have shared their knowledge with us through intercultural dialogue in 
courses and seminars. In particular I should like to thank the women 
who have discovered the meaning of their own places of learning and 
have often had to defend these under difficult circumstances. A spe- 
cial word of thanks must go to those Indians who have agreed, after 
a lengthy process of learning and despite doubts and despair over 
living conditions, to take on the difficult and complex task of coordi- 
nating projects or heading schools and are increasingly developing 
their own project strategies. 

I am grateful to the non-governmental organizations - Ajagi, Alcadeco, 
Altepetl, Pro-Educacion, Educe, Cesder, Imdec and Comaletzin - for 
their commitment to the Project and thus to the democratization of 
their society, in difficult political and economic circumstances. I 
thereby thank all those Indians and non-Indians who have allowed me 
to learn and experience so much to date in remote villages in the 
various regions. 
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This brief article cannot capture the complexity of the Project activi- 
ties, which obviously include planning and evaluation of quantitative 
results. It is more important to stress the significant and promising 
qualitative outcomes of the Project, which may have a considerable 
impact on future projects with Indian cultures. 

It is also important to note that almost every area of the Project is 
adversely affected by conflict, either within villages, with external 
power structures, or as a result of questions of prestige. These con- 
flicts can cause appreciable disruption and delays in the conduct of 
projects. Increasing climatic variation has changed the rhythm of the 
rainy and dry seasons, and is also one of the factors influencing the 
Project. 

Concluding Remarks 

Against the background of the increasing universalization of develop- 
ment models and a monoculture which, by means of standardized 
language and images, penetrate every locality through the media and 
computer technology, global cooperation can only succeed if devel- 
opment and education become one inseparable concept in interna- 
tional cooperation. 

Education for children, young people and adults will become mean- 
ingful lifelong learning if it meets the changing demands of social, 
economic and political developments. It needs to include media skills 
for rural Indian communities. It should not be reduced to satisfying 
this demand however, but should create the conditions for critical 
appraisal of the media. The cultural diversity and heterogeneity of the 
world, with its regional wealth of biodiversity and cultural contexts, 
must acknowledge and support people’s own varied development 
efforts and strategies. Awareness, dissemination and use of the 
knowledge of non-European cultures can make a significant contribu- 
tion to the humanization of global institutions. 
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German development cooperation has been promoting basic educa- 
tion in developing countries since the early seventies, the multilateral 
development banks even started a few years earlier. Quite a few early 
approaches went wrong, but the experience gained over so many 
decades has given people a pretty good idea of what works and 
what doesn’t. Herbert Bergmann of the GTZ (Deutsche Gesellschaft 
fur Technische Zusammenarbeit - German Technical Cooperation) 
reviews the lessons learned, including those of other organisations. 
One of the major recognitions is that individual projects are ineffec- 
tive and that there are no single-factor solutions: The system must be 
tackled as a whole. And that must always happen in a participatory 
way, together with local partners and parents. Dr. Herbert Bergmann 
is Senior Planner for the Basic Education sector in the GTZ Educa- 
tion and Health Division. He has worked in the basic education sector 
since 1974. herbert.bergmann@gtz.de. The article is reprinted from 
the journal “Entwicklung und Zusammenarbeit” Vol. 43. 2002:8/9, pp. 
240-243 



Herbert Bergmann 

What Works and What Doesn’t 

Successful Approaches in Promoting Basic 
Education 

Education has been promoted since the beginning of development 
cooperation. The initial emphases were on promoting higher educa- 
tion and vocational training. Basic education was included as a fringe 
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activity. For many years teachers were seconded from the former 
colonial powers to support the secondary level. 

♦ 

German development cooperation began promoting basic education 
in the early 1970s, with the emphasis on technical cooperation (TC). 
Basic education development support funded from financial coop- 
eration (FC) programmes began in 1984. While these initially focused 
on building and equipping schools, the range of FC measures has 
since widened significantly and now includes the promotion of basic 
and advanced teacher education and training, decentralisation proc- 
esses based on popular participation and the improvement of plan- 
ning instruments such as geographical information systems. In the 
late 1970s, the GTZ set up a Basic Education Unit in its Education 
Division. So German development cooperation itself can now look 
back on about 30 years’ experience in the basic education sector. 

The multilateral development banks began their work in this sector 
around the same time, the World Bank granting its first development 
loan for basic education in 1965. 1 Since then, the banks, too, have 
amassed a great store of experience. 

This article aims to review the most relevant negative and positive 
experiences to explore what we can learn from them for future de- 
velopment cooperation in education. It mainly focuses on the expe- 
riences of the GTZ and the German Development Bank (KfW), but 
also includes those of the multilateral banks. For specific sources, 
it particularly refers to the series evaluation of basic education 
projects 2 of the German Federal Ministry for Economic Cooperation 
and Development (BMZ) and to the Oxfam Education Report. 3 



1 E-mail information from the World Bank Education Advisory Service, 2002 

2 BMZ Series Evaluation “Erfoigsaussichten von Grundbildungsvorhaben” (“Prospects of Suc- 
cess in Basic Education Projects"), Bonn 2001 

3 Kevon Watkins: The OXFAM Education Report, Bath 2000 
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The shade of a tree does service as a school building in the Sudanese savannah 

Photo: Goertz/missio/das Fotoarchiv 



Approaches 

Education is promoted through FC, TC and the secondment of per- 
sonnel. Churches and NGOs are also active in the sector. Many 
projects and programmes are cooperative and deployed in combina- 
tion, involving TC and FC and occasionally the seconding of experts 
via the Centrum fur Internationale Migration und Entwicklung (CIM) 
and the German Development Service (DED). Future, still fledgling 
forms of promotion are the Sector Wide Approach (SWAp) and Sector 
Investment Programmes (SIP). The international trend is shifting from 
small, isolated projects with an ‘island’ and pilot character to a coun- 
trywide or at least regional SWAp that addresses the basic education 
sector’s main problems in a combined approach. 
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The Areas of Activities 

Education is promoted at various levels and in different areas, the 
most important are: 

• Political consultancy: support of policy and strategy development, 
consultancy in the implementation of national sector policy, sup- 
port of decentralisation processes and maintenance. 

• Promotion of institutions: building up or strengthening educa- 
tional institutions in their capacity to develop curricula and teach- 
ing aids, examination systems, institutions for teacher education 
and training, educational research and planning, and improved 
management. 

• Self-help: supporting active popular participation in the planning 
and implementation of education programmes and in running 
schools. 

• Development of competence: education and training of teachers, 
of employees in sector institutions and school administration, as 
well as of technical staff. 

• Quality of instruction: consultancy on the introduction of new learn- 
ing and teaching methods, improvement of work-oriented basic 
education, science education and environmental education. 

• Improvement of infrastructure: building and equipment pro- 
grammes for schools, teacher training and education administra- 
tion institutions. 

• Target group-specific approaches: promotion of basic education 
for girls and women, basic education for refugees, alternative ap- 
proaches for those disadvantaged due to their ethnicity, language, 
religion or race (for instance intercultural bilingual education). 

What We Have Learnt 

We have by now acquired a body of general experience in promoting 
education. Providing organisations and national partner organisations 
have learnt that: 

1. Project ‘islands’ must be avoided. Small, locally limited ap- 
proaches and even model experiments do not make much sense in 



themselves because education systems always apply nationwide. 
Only very seldom can locally limited improvements influence the 
overall system. Even if they may be considered successful in techni- 
cal educational terms, they actually increase social inequality because 
they benefit only a few pupils. On the other hand, pilot projects and 
model experiments are often necessary to facilitate educational in- 
novation. But they must contain a perspective of transferability for the 
benefit of the entire education system. A prominent example in the 
field of TC is the development of a complete basic education curricu- 
lum in the Qechua and Aymara languages in Peru since1976. The 
project was implemented in a pilot region in the Departamento (di- 
strict) of Puno and then successively replicated in other regions with 
the same languages. 

2. Good teaching alone is not enough. Projects limited to the 
technical/pedagogical level of teaching and ignoring sector institu- 
tions, budget issues, education policy and administration are seldom 
sustainable. Their targeted results are practically never generalised, 
and often they disappear at the same place where they were gener- 
ated during the lifetime of the project. An example is the fate of agri- 
culture education in Tanzania. Despite functioning approaches, it 
could not be sustainably incorporated into the education system. 

3. There is no ‘one-factor’ solution. Success can be achieved only 
with systemic approaches, even where work is mainly focused on the 
technical educational level. Experience in Indonesia has shown that 
science education cannot be improved just by providing good science 
kits. The partner had insisted that the TC be limited to the develop- 
ment and distribution of such kits. Only when the partner realised that 
this would not raise learning performance, were advanced training for 
teachers and development of textbooks added to the package. Simi- 
lar experiences were gained in Rwanda with improving the teaching of 
life skills. In the 1980s, the Rwandan partner insisted that only equip- 
ment was needed. When they noticed that it was not being used, they 
agreed to advanced teacher training as an additional component. 
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This goes with the nature of the learning process - in and out of school. 
Learning happens in a process organised by a teacher and uses 
various ‘production factors’: the knowledge and process skills of the 
teacher, the information provided by teaching aids and infrastruc- 
tural conditions. They are interdependent - one can hardly replace the 
other. Teaching aids can be no substitute for the competence of a 
teacher, and the less so if the pupils’ ability to learn autonomously is 
weak. A competent teacher can compensate for a lack of teaching 
aids and inadequate quality up to a certain point. However, if there 
are none at all, the teaching and learning process changes its char- 
acter. It will run differently and mostly much less efficiently. 

4. No one can get around going to school. Non-formal education 
is not an alternative to formal school education. 4 As a second chance, 
it can supplement formal schooling, for example for such target 
groups as teenagers and adults who have never been to school, drop- 
outs and child workers, but even then it should have a clearly defined 
connection to the formal education system to enable transition and 
the opportunity to take recognised examinations. 

The most spectacular failure in this regard was the ‘ rural isation’ of 
education in Burkina Faso in the early 1970s. Parents rejected a well 
thought-out curriculum concept because they considered this model 
of basic education a dead-end street. There was no link to the formal 
system, no transition and no equivalency of school-leaving qualifica- 
tions. For the parents, the relevance of the learning content alone was 
insufficient. 

Experience with major literacy programmes is also sobering. Reports 
from India say fewer than 1 0 of 94 expected literacy training centres 
were functioning. 5 Positive results were achieved in German develop- 
ment cooperation with functional adult education. These include lit- 
eracy projects for industrial workers in Egypt, training of Afghan 
women refugees in family healthcare, training of rural women in Sen- 

4 OXFAM, p.100 

5 OXFAM, p. 307 
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Ethiopia Photo: Ron Gilling/ Lineair 



egal linked to income-generating measures as well as training for 
elected rural community representatives to introduce them to their 
new function and tasks. 

5. You learn only what you understand. This is meant in a very 
basic sense. In many developing countries, especially in the former 
colonies of European powers, school learning begins in a foreign 
tongue from a completely alien language region. The most important 
insights about this can be summarised in four points. First, experts 
agree that teaching children to read and write should start in a lan- 
guage they understand, either their mother tongue or a regional lingua 
franca. This has also been proved by a TC project in Niger. At a later 
date, the country’s official language may then also become the class- 
room language. However, in teaching terms, the transition to the of- 
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ficial language is difficult to manage. Second, there is often political 
opposition to the introduction of local languages in classrooms, 
sometimes as a result of the policy of the former colonial power, 
sometimes due to the business interests of textbook publishers in 
Europe. France only a few years ago gave up such resistance in its 
former colonies. Third, there is also opposition within developing 
countries’ societies which has to do with the prestige of their former 
colonial language, its value in seeking a job and fear of a loss of ad- 
vantages. Fourth, without changing the language used to teach, basic 
education can be neither effective nor efficient. Language difficulties 
result in higher dropout and repeater rates that cannot be reduced. 

German development cooperation has earned a sound reputation in 
this field. It was and is active in Latin America (Peru, Bolivia, Ecuador, 
Guatemala), in sub-Saharan Africa (Ghana, Madagascar, Mali, Mo- 
zambique, Namibia, Niger, Senegal and Chad) and in Asia (Pakistan, 
Sri Lanka). In this field, it is a world leader. 

6. The best basic education is a good general education. Time and 
again, attempts have been made to enhance the relevance of basic 
education by adding elements of vocational training. UNESCO prop- 
agated the ruralisation of basic education in the 1 960s and 1 970s, but 
it was rejected, as the example of Burkina Faso shows. German de- 
velopment cooperation has promoted such approaches in Cameroon, 
Kenya, Peru und Rwanda, partly with considerable funds. It is cur- 
rently promoting such a project in China, with prospects of sustain- 
able success. The experiences in this field can be summarised as 
follows. First, the practical components added to the general subjects 
overtax primary school teachers. Second, well-qualified secondary 
school teachers are ‘poached’ (Peru). Third, the budget can finance 
neither investment nor running costs. Other sources of income are 
unreliable. Fourth, at the examination stage these added practical 
subjects count for less than general education subjects and, in cases 
of doubt, they are ignored. 
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7. Relevance to real life is possible. In Rwanda, the subject ‘Voca- 
tional Training and Technology’ was set up, which, if need be, could 
be taught without tools, working materials and workshops, but still 
prepare young people for work. The approach of incorporating voca- 
tional training and technical instruction into the general curriculum in 
China has a chance because, and so long as, it corresponds to the 
prevailing ideology. Healthcare and environmental education, inte- 
grated in subjects such as general knowledge and science education, 
will increase the relevance of these subjects. Many projects in Africa 
address the issue of HIV/AIDS in basic education. 

8. Teaching basic science is a way to the future. Many politicians 
acknowledge the significance of basic science for economic develop- 
ment. Such teaching has far-reaching cultural implications if it casts 
doubt on handed-down knowledge of the world and things as they 
are and instils a systematic questioning attitude. Science education 
is particularly difficult to improve; there is often a lack of everything 
- qualified teachers, appropriate teaching aids and a concept of 
knowledge that shifts from facts learnt by rote to an understanding of 
their contexts. If one wishes to improve it, a systemic approach must 
be selected. Cooperative projects in which FC and TC are combined 
are particularly successful in this field. The current Science Education 
Quality Improvement Project (SEQIP) in Indonesia is a good exam- 
ple. 

9. Simultaneous intervention at several levels and the combina- 
tion of as many instruments as possible is the most effective 
approach. Series evaluation has shown that sound work in the edu- 
cational sector, promotion of institutions, development of compe- 
tence and political consultancy as well as a combination of FC and 
TC have achieved the best results. The large-scale cooperative 
project in Pakistan’s North-West Frontier Province illustrates this and 
international experience confirms it as well. The BMZ’s strong em- 
phasis on favourable framework conditions and political consultancy 
is without doubt well justified. But it must not result in neglecting the 
‘technical level’. The development banks in particular tend to lean in 
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this direction, although they too are gradually beginning to change 
their approach. 6 

10. Only participation at all levels creates identification with 
projects and responsibility. The effectiveness of projects and pro- 
grammes can be improved by embedding them in coherent national 
development and sector strategies that are supported and imple- 
mented jointly by the partner country and the donor community. The 
future development of basic education should be driven forward by 
sector strategies that are developed by the respective country and 
conform to its priorities. 

Nothing is more difficult than developing strategy. Experts usually 
dominate it. In Yemen, a highly participatory process was got under- 
way, advised and backed up with TC. Participation by education 
authority officials and representatives of civil society is - still - unusual. 
Yemen is no exception. The innovative approach not only achieves 
highly interesting results, which are now being reworked and 
supplemented by proven experts, it also generates a high level of 
identification, including among the decision-makers in the education 
ministry and in civil society. 



Conclusions 

In what ways can these experiences be used? It is clear that the days 
of small or large individual projects are ending. Programme building 
is underway, and German development cooperation expects eight 
programmes to be running next year in basic education alone. Many 
of them are joint TC/FC projects. The integration of bilateral develop- 
ment cooperation in countrywide sector development programmes 
together with other donors is the future trend. Theories and proposals 
for processes and instruments are being worked on. 



6 OXFAM, p. 248 
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Pilot approaches, which have often formed the focus of projects, 
should be set up only for demonstration purposes. They are, how- 
ever, essential for this. Approaches that have been successful else- 
where must also prove their usefulness under different conditions. 

Large-scale bilateral and multilateral sector programmes frequently 
involve the combination of all instruments of FC, TC and the second- 
ment of personnel. 

The discussions in the context of the G8 process have emphasised 
the significance of long-term, reliable promotion. The World Bank’s 
decisions and its ‘fast-track countries’ initiative (speedy promotion of 
scrutinised 10-year development plans) are heading in this direction. 
The countries need dependable financing pledges for that. The loom- 
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ing change from very short-term development loans-(the multilateral 
banks’ standard term is three to four years) is recognition of reality. 
Political consultancy and development of organisations take longer, 
among other things because people must change their attitudes in a 
long-term and enduring manner. Experience with SWAps indicates 
planning phases of five to seven years. Such run-up times must be 
shortened. 

The outline and detailed planning of comprehensive education devel- 
opment programmes must take account of the experiences gained. 
There is an urgent need for ‘knowledge management’ here. Existing 
knowledge is neither systematically processed nor easily accessible. 
The OXFAM Report has made a beginning and demonstrably is based 
on very extensive sources. But that is not enough. The local variants 
of the main experiences must be made available to^decision-makers 
and planners by using all the potential of the new media. 

Most of the international innovations in basic education have already 
been incorporated in German development cooperation projects in 
one form or another. A consultancy offer will be developed in the near 
future to promote greater use of new information and communications 
technology (ICT) as a strategic innovation in the education sector. 

We see a future need for consultancy in the following areas: manage- 
ment of the education sector, financial planning of education systems, 
pre-school education, teaching in multigrade schools (where one 
teacher takes several different classes), and trans-sectoral fields such 
as education and human rights, and education and promotion of 
democracy. 
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Finally, more than two years after the World Education Forum in Dakar ; 
promotion of education received the necessary strong response 
among multilateral organisations and bilateral donors. A salutary un- 
ease over the poor educational situation in many developing countries 
may now turn into a new support concept and more money for educa- 
tion. Germany has committed itself to this goal within the G8 group, 
with a special focus on basic education. Dr Michael Hofmann and Dr 
Stefan Lock, of the development ministry (BMZ), portray in this article 
a new way for international cooperation in promoting education. Dr 
Michael Hofmann is head of BMZ Department 4: Global and Sectoral 
Tasks, European and Multilateral Development Cooperation. 
Dr Stefan Lock is programme officer for education in BMZ Section 
415: Education, Health, Population Policy. The article is reprinted from 
the jburnal “Entwicklung und Zusammenarbeit” Vol. 43. 2002:8/9, pp. 
244-245. 



Michael Hofmann/Stefan Lock 

From Dakar to Pisa: Growing Support for 
Basic Education 

International Donors React to Continuing Crisis 

Education enables people to improve their social, cultural and eco- 
nomic situation - and strengthens sustainable development: 

• Knowledge is the prerequisite for self-determination and self-re- 
alisation. Being able to read and write facilitates the realization of 
individual rights and social participation. 

• Well-trained skilled workers increase productivity and improve the 
quality of work. 
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• Health education improves hygiene and nutrition and thus also 
contributes to an increase in life quality and expectancy. 

• Environmental knowledge is the basis for a more sustainable use 
of natural resources. 

These few examples show that education is a prerequisite for suc- 
cessful poverty reduction. Where basic education cannot be suffi- 
ciently provided, development programmes in all sectors quickly 
come up against their limits. The correlation between illiteracy and 
mass poverty in large parts of Africa is as obvious as is the positive 
relationship of development successes and long-term investment in 
education - especially in basic education - in Asia. 

It should long have become common knowledge in all countries that 
investment in education is highly profitable in the long run - and that 
the promotion of women and girls in particular pays off in every re- 
spect: 

• Mothers with a school education have healthier families than fe- 
male illiterates. Children’s school enrolment and learning achieve- 
ments are better ensured if their mothers themselves have enjoyed 
schooling. 

• Aids prevention programme with their implications for attitudes 
and behaviour work better with a linkage to health education for 
women. 

• Modernisation of farming in many countries where women do 
most of the work in the fields makes headway only by educating 
women. 

• General education for girls raises the average age at marriage and 
in the medium- to long-term slows population growth. 

All evidence supports school access for girls and boys on an equal 
basis. UNICEF in particular has done great work in promoting enrol- 
ment of girls in schools. However, girls still account for a much lower 
proportion of enrolments than do boys - not only in Islamic countries 
- and often they leave school earlier than their male classmates. 
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Therefore promotion of basic education must pay particular attention 
to the situation of girls. 

Basic Education is the Core Foundation 

Education experts agree that the development of higher compe- 
tences requires at least five to six years of learning the basic cultural 
techniques of reading, writing and arithmetic. In too many developing 
countries, however, the public formal school system cannot guaran- 
tee command of these techniques, much less an appropriate second- 
ary education. That is why private sector educational institutions have 
become more important in some developing countries, including non- 
formal literacy programmes for young people and adults. This is often 
a necessary and commendable functional equivalent to public school 
systems, but in social terms it is not without cause for concern. 

The scarcer and more expensive access to education is, the greater 
the risk that socially disadvantaged groups will be excluded from it. 
Exclusion of entire sections of a population from basic education is 
already a reality in many countries, a situation which is unacceptable 
in the light of the global development goals for 2015. Promotion of 
education should therefore give priority to capacity building for edu- 
cation planning and service delivery by national governments in order 
to achieve a minimum of social justice. 

After all, the 1 64 countries represented at the World Education Forum 
in Dakar in April 2000 committed themselves to realising ‘Education 
for All’ by 201 5. The Dakar commitments - particularly comprehensive 
basic education, elimination of gender-specific inequalities in the 
primary and secondary educational sector, and equal educational 
opportunities for boys and girls — were adopted in the United Nations 
Millennium Declaration. Thus they are core tasks of international 
poverty reduction, to which German development cooperation has 
also made a special commitment (Action Programme 2015). The de- 
veloping countries are certainiy called upon here, but so, too, are the 
donor countries and institutions which in Dakar pledged that “no 
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country seriously committed to basic education will be thwarted in 
the achievement of this goal by lack of resources”. 

Alarming Figures Spur Education Initiatives 

Although in a great number of countries notable successes in school 
enrolment and improving the quality of primary school education have 
been achieved, the global education situation is still appalling. Almost 
one billion people are illiterate. About 130 million of them are children 
with no access to a formal education system, which means every fifth 
child of school age. Another 150 million children have more or less no 
opportunities in life because they dropped out of primary school. Girls 
are affected disproportionately; their socio-cultural disadvantage 
begins at home and often continues at school due to poorly trained 
teachers, molestation and sexual coercion, or inadequate sanitation 
facilities. 

In many places, progress in school enrolment has been nullified by 
population growth. Therefore in the wake of the Dakar conference 
Oxfam and other NGOs, as well as UNESCO and other international 
organisations, rightly demanded greater efforts on education - and 
finally got a hearing after the World Bank also pointed out alarming 
trends in World Bank studies showing that almost 90 countries are 
‘off track’, meaning they are distancing themselves from the course 
set in Dakar because they are unable or unwilling to offer children a 
comprehensive basic education of high quality. In one-third of these 
countries armed conflicts have disrupted the school system to such 
an extent that entire generations of pupils are being denied basic 
education. Therefore ceasefires and peace are also indispensable 
prerequisites for education. Where favourable general conditions are 
lacking, the education systems fail, too. Thus a priority development 
task is to create such conditions - good governance and transparent 
administrative structures - to be able to guarantee sustainable suc- 
cess in the education sector. 
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Because progress in basic education is too slow or too isolated to 
achieve a general change in trend, the World Bank has for the first 
time set generally recognised benchmarks which are oriented on the 
good examples of successful developing countries. In an action plan 
that builds on them, the World Bank has identified 1 8 countries which 
have promising and realistic educational planning in place and given 
external support can be brought on to the Dakar course relatively 
quickly by means of a so-called ‘fast-tracking’ initiative. 

The German Minister for Economic Cooperation and Development 
Heidemarie Wieczorek-Zeul has pledged support for this action plan, 
which was underpinned expressly by the G8 decisions in Kananaskis 
last June, particularly since promotion of education plays an impor- 
tant role in the African NEPAD initiative. 

At the European Union level, a Council of Europe decision has already 
committed the European Commission and the EU Member States to 
greater funding of general education and vocational training in the 
context of global poverty reduction. Basic education is to be given 
special promotion as a priority both bilaterally and by the Commis- 
sion. 



The German Input 

The benefit of political support for the action plan meant that all in- 
volved were able to agree on what should take place at the autumn 
meeting of the World Bank. German development cooperation aims 
to and can well take an active part in implementation: 

• The GTZ and KfW have broad experience in promoting basic edu- 
cation and increasingly combine complementary Technical and 
Financial Cooperation, whose success has been confirmed by a 
recent sector evaluation report. Both implementing organisations 
promote as a priority state educational institutions, but also private 
sector organisations, which in addition receive support through 
consultancies and investment in education infrastructure by the 
German Development Service (DED) and German NGOs. 
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• German development cooperation has also proved by many 
projects - in West Africa, Yemen and Guatemala, as well as under 
especially difficult conditions in Pakistan with its millions of Afghan 
refugees - that gender-specific measures in particular contribute 
to general educational success. 

• Last but not least, German development cooperation brings to 
bear its weight as one of the biggest donors in the education sec- 
tor, especially since German spending on basic education pro- 
grammes will double in the next five years. 

Germany will also have to continue to speak up in the decision-mak- 
ing bodies of the development banks and the European Union for 
greater promotion of basic education - and intensify cooperation with 
Ijke-minded countries. UNESCO and the World Bank are called upon 
in their monitoring of progress and results to examine critically 
whether the newly founded partnership between the industrialised 
and developing countries will be able to achieve the ambitious goals 
for basic education by 201 5. 




Home Bay Adult Literacy Craft Project, Kenya Photo: Danson Mbaria, PLP 
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In recent years, attention has increasingly been focused on the instru- 
mental objective of literacy in the context of its perceived relationship 
to livelihood. The oft repeated question “iiteracy for what?” is as valid 
today as it was several decades ago. This question has in the past 
generated a spirited debate on the relationship between literacy and 
development. Not only have critics rejected arguments which tended 
to view literacy as a precondition for development but they have ques- 
tioned its functionality in the absence of empirical evidence of its 
uses and practices. The notion of education for all, and the strategies 
proposed for achieving it, including the diversification of educational 
delivery systems, are calling attention to literacy and its role in enhanc- 
ing the well-being of those who strive to acquire it. Consequently, the 
purpose and nature of literacy, and the methods of its acquisition are 
now important issues on the Education for All Agenda. The following 
article seeks to shed light on the linkage between livelihood and lit- 
eracy and on how this linkage might be used as a strategy for increas- 
ing learners’ motivation and participation in individual and commu- 
nity development processes. J. D. Thompson is Advisor to the Kenya 
Post-Literacy Project. 

Ekundayo J.D. Thompson 

Putting Bread on the Table 

The Effects of Literacy and Livelihood 

Programmes on Female Learners’ Participation in 
Literacy. Case Studies of Four Women’s Income- 
Earning Groups in Kenya 

/ 

Background 

The Kenya Post- Literacy Project was designed on the bases of a 
number of strategic interventions including establishment of func- 
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tional links between the Adult Literacy Programme (ALP) and the 
Post-Literacy Project (PLP). The rationale for this strategy lay in the 
assumption that the PLP would be unsustainable without an effective 
ALP. As an integral part of the process of lifelong and continuing 
education, post-literacy depends, by and large, on a solid foundation 
of basic literacy. The two methodological approaches which consti- 
tute the theoretical framework of the PLP, namely the course-bound 
curriculum approach, and the open curriculum approach, took 
into account the functional needs of the target groups - the newly 
literate adults and out-of-school youth. 

Functional Needs of Newly Literate Adults 

The learning needs of newly literate adults include knowledge and 
skills aquisition, attitudes formation, and internalization of living val- 
ues. The operational contexts and circumstances of the learners 
determine to a large extent how these needs might be met. Social, 
economic and cultural contexts therefore, are important factors in the 
design and implementation of adult education programmes and 
projects. In the case of the Post-Literacy Project, the beneficiaries 
had expressed a number of felt needs during a baseline study in which 
they had participated in the twelve (now fifteen) operational districts. 
The needs expressed included: 

• development of paid employment and self-employment opportuni- 
ties 

• relevant reading materials to support people in their development 
efforts... in agriculture, health, environment, trade and other 
fields 1 

Two activities were initially undertaken to address the needs identified 
above. The first was the development, production and distribution of 
relevant reading materials , 2 and the second, training of adult educa- 
tion teachers through the Participatory Integrated Development (PID) 

1 Ngau, Margaret. 1997. Situational Analysis of Adult Literacy in Kenya. Final Synthesis Report. 
Department of Adult Education (DAE) and German Technical Cooperation (GTZ). 

2 The list of materials which have been produced and distributed include: Jinsi ya Kutumia 
Mikopo ya Kilimo; Kuanzisha na Kuendeleza Biashara Ndogo Ndogo; Start and Manage Your 
Own Business; How to Start Your Own Business. 



process, 3 in collaboration with the GTZ-assisted Kilifi District Devel- 
opment Programme (KDDP). 

Learning and Earning: A Conceptual Framework 

Participatory Integrated Development is an approach to meeting the 
diverse, and often complex, social, economic and cultural needs at 
both the individual and community levels. Meeting these needs in an 
integrated and holistic manner recognizes their organic relationship. 

From Basic Needs to Basic Rights 

The concept of learning and earning can be operationalized through 
an integrated approach to meeting the basic needs of the learners 
although current thinking on education and development is shifting 
from the concept of basic needs to basic rights. This shift is neces- 
sitated by the fact that learners have a right to education and other 
basic needs. This right implies the exercise of duties and obligations 
not only by the right-holders but also by those whose duty it is to 
create opportunities to facilitate exercise of the rights. 

Over the years, there has been an apparent paradigm change in the 
theoretical frameworks of education and development. The tradi- 
tional neo-classical economic assumptions about education and 
development were founded on the Human Capital Theory of Schultz 
(1961), which gave rise to the Basic Human Needs Approach (Sand- 
book, 1982). According to this approach development efforts should 
be focused on food production, rural development, population plan- 
ning and health, provision of shelter and education to satisfy basic 
human needs. The lack of basic human needs was attributed to inef- 
ficiency in the production and use of resources. Consideration was 
given neither to the issue of inequality in the distribution of resources 
nor to the critical issue of control of the means of production in the 
hands of a few. Both the Basic Human Needs approach and the Ba- 
sic Human Rights approach or “rightsrbased development” approach 

3 Eighty-four teachers have been trained in the Participatory Integrated Development (PID) ap- 
proach. 
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are predicated on the view that human rights and human needs are 
multidimensional and indivisible. Consequently, for the objectives of 
sustainable human development to be achieved, respect for human 
rights and fulfilment of basic human needs are imperative. 

Process Implications of the Basic Rights Framework 

Adult education and literacy programmes are increasingly emphasiz- 
ing process orientation, which recognizes the centrality of the role of 
the learners/beneficiaries/participants in the learning and develop- 
ment processes. Towards this end, strategies and methodologies 
which seek to empower people are in vogue; these include the vari- 
ant of participatory methodology, which characterizes current social 
development interventions. 

Literacy programmes are being designed to enable women to de- 
velop their self-esteem by integrating the skills of literacy, numeracy, 
oral expression and problem-solving with the activities in which the 
women are involved. The starting point for learning is the utilization of 
the resources and assets of the learners in recognition of their prior 
learning and experience. 

Introduction to the Investigation 

Meeting the learning needs of women without access to educational 
opportunities, and facilitating their participation in income-earning 
programmes is an objective which many providers strive to attain in 
fulfilment of the objective of education as a universal human right of 
all. For women, this right is perceived as the key which unlocks doors 
to innumerable opportunities and choices both for their own 
well-being and that of their children. 

The recommendations, resolutions and declarations of many confer- 
ences, and international conventions, covenants and treaties have 
called for the education of women and the provision of educational 
opportunities that are culturally appropriate and gender sensitive. The 
education of women tends to enhance their self-reliant capacities, 
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contributes to increasing their productivity, ensures their autonomy 
and informed decision-making powers. The net effect is an increase 
in the level of motivation for continuing learning and education. 
The Hamburg Declaration and Agenda for the Future , 4 for example, 
recommended the investment of an equitable share of resources in 
women’s education “to ensure their full participation in all fields of 
learning and knowledge.” This is to be done in a variety of ways in- 
cluding linking adult education with job creation, and the goals of 
social development. Towards this end, all possibilities and alternative 
strategies are being considered including venturing into non-tradi- 
tional areas of work. This might, in the long run, contribute to remov- 
ing stereotypes in terms of the dichotomy between men’s work and 
women’s work. A variety of competences including scientific and 
technological literacy 5 would need to be acquired, and the socio- 
economic and political environments in which work is done would 
require a critical analysis and transformation given their effects on the 
processes of learning and earning a living. 

The linkage between literacy and livelihood or livelihood and literacy 
is justified in terms of the need to integrate education and work, cre- 
ate opportunities to apply the skills of literacy and numeracy, contrib- 
ute to the process of poverty alleviation, link literacy and post-literacy 
and make learning a meaningful and worthwhile experience. 

Justifying Literacy and Livelihood 

The level of participation of adult learners in literacy has been declin- 
ing over the years. A combination of social, economic, cultural and 
psychological factors have accounted for the apparent low level of 
motivation which has negatively affected participation. According to 
the 1999 Population and Housing Census, 4.2 million people in 
Kenya have never been to school. It is estimated that some 3 million 
children of school-going age and young adults are out of school. A 

4 UNESCO. 1 997. The Hamburg Declaration The Agenda for the Future, p. 43 

5 See also, Manjula P. Rao. “Scientific Literacy - Its Impact on Neo-Literates”. In: Indian Journal 
of Adult Education. January - March 1998. 
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variety of reasons account for the large out-of-school and illiterate 
adult population. 



Table 1: Enrolment of Adult Learners between 1979 and 1995 



Year 


Male 


Female 


Total 


1979 


93,866 


321,208 


415,074 


1980 


89,053 


309,824 


398,877 


1981 


76,351 


295,651 


372,002 


1982 


74,481 


273,319 


347,800 


1983 


74,276 


269,612 


343,888 


1984 


57,188 


205,244 


262,432 


1985 


38,497 


132,550 


171,047 


,1986 


51 ,367 


174,865 


226,232 


1987 


38,602 


105,880 


144,482 


1988 


52,744 


105,490 


158,234 


1989 


33,543 


100,383 


133,926 


1990 


37,092 


110,847 


147,939 


1991 


30,123 


98,016 


128,139 


1992 


28,504 


82,579 


111,083 


1993 


27,829 


90,026 


117,855 


1994 


26,594 


87,684 


114,278 


1995 


26,168 


82,739 


108,907 


1996 


26,612 


89,029 


115,641 


1997 


28.139 


73,215 


101,354 


1998 


26.180 


74,081 


100,261 


1999 


30,200 


71,061 


101,261 


2000 


25,802 


68,101 


93,903 


2001 


26,479 


66,573 


93,052 




1,019,690 

(24%) 


3,287,977 

(76%) 


4,307,667 



Source: Department of Adult Education, Ministry of Labour and Human Resource 
Development. 2000 Annual Report 

Republic of Kenya, Central Bureau of Statistics Ministry of Finance and Planning. 
Economic Survey 2001. Economic Survey 2002. 



The previous statistics by the Department of Adult Education (DAE) 
indicate a fluctuating enrolment situation between 1979, when the 
national adult literacy programme commenced, and 2001. 
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In twenty-three years a total of 4,307,667 adult learners (76 per cent 
women) participated in the programme, with the declining enrolment 
trend continuing. The reasons for the decline in learner enrolment, 
according to the DAE (ibid.) include low teacher motivation due to 
poor remuneration resulting in irregularity in class attendance, lack of 
teaching and learning materials, lack of income-generating activities 
and inadequate training of part-time teachers. It has been observed 
that classes and centres with income-generating activities are likely 
to retain both the levels of learners’ motivation, and their participation. 
According to DAE 

to make the teaching of the 3Rs meaningful, deliberate efforts were 
made to integrate income-generating projects into the literacy 
programme.... These [projects] helped learners get some income 
and improve their living standards. It was [observed] that centres 
with income-generating projects registered more learners due to 
high motivation as skills learnt were put into practical use and the 
income generated helped learners to solve some of their domestic 
problems (ibid. p. 7). 

Rogers (1993:11) explained that the DAE programme declined in 
enrolment since 1979 for many reasons, partly financial but mainly 
from a decrease in learner motivation. 

Objective and Processes of the Case Studies 

The objective of the case studies was to examine the effects of lit- 
eracy and livelihood programmes on the participation of female learn- 
ers in adult literacy in Selected literacy and income-earning projects 
and activities in Embu, Homa Bay, Machakos and Nairobi. Data were 
obtained through Focus Group Discussions, and administration of a 
questionnaire. 

The concept of “learning and earning” has been extensively dis- 
cussed by the providers and beneficiaries of literacy at various levels 
of operation. A number of grassroots women’s seminars were organ- 
ized by the Department of Adult Education, under the aegis of the 
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PLP, to enable women who were involved in literacy and income-gen- 
erating activities to discuss the relationship between learning and 
earning and suggest modes of operationalizing it. The discussions 
were organized in focus groups with female resource persons as fa- 
cilitators of the discussions which were in the (mother-tongue) lan- 
guages of the people in ten out of the twelve operational districts. 

As the grassroots seminars were taking place, discussions on Pov- 
erty Alleviation and Gender were being held by a voluntary working 
group which was concerned with self-evaluation of the impact of 
GTZ-assisted projects. They discussed critical issues related to 
project impact. The discussions were part of national and global ini- 
tiatives that had been embarked on to map out a strategy for poverty 
alleviation through micro and small enterprise development in devel- 
oping countries. The International Symposium on Microfinancing and 
Promotion of Micro and Small Enterprises organized in June 2000 in 
Praia, Republic of Cape Verde, is an example of action at the global 
level. 




Maguje Home Bay Adult Learner Agroforestry and Water Project, Kenya 

Photo: Danson Mbaria, PLP 
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In the context of the PLP, a number of fact-finding visits to organiza- 
tions involved in literacy and income-generation were made and 
consultative meetings held to map out collaborative strategies for 
providing opportunities for learning and earning. The visits yielded 
valuable information on who was doing what. The consultative meet- 
ings with the Kenya Rural Enterprise Programme (K-Rep) Financial 
Services Association (FSA), for example, were useful in terms of pro- 
viding both a conceptual and an operational framework for learning 
and earning. 

The Conference on Education for All (Jomtien, March 1990) called for 
an ‘expanded vision’ of basic education that surpasses present re- 
source levels, institutional structures, curricula and conventional de- 
livery systems.... Towards this end, calls have been made for innova- 
tive methods of delivering adult literacy and education. Calls for a 
change in conventional didactic methodology to empowering life- 
skills oriented methodologies are timely in view of the very serious 
challenges which economic systems in Africa pose. Poverty levels 
have increased and the majority of the populations are subsisting 
below the poverty line. Consequently, illiteracy, which has been cor- 
related with poverty, cannot be eradicated through programmes 
which seek to deliver literacy for its own sake. Current thinking sug- 
gests that meaningful literacy fulfils a number of mutually inclusive 
economic and social objectives. 6 

There appears to be a consensus on the proposition that “achieving 
a 50 per cent improvement in levels of adult literacy by 2015, espe- 
cially for women, and equitable access to basic and continuing 
education for all adults”, one of the six EFA goals, will be severely 
constrained by old-fashioned, top-down and teacher-centred ap- 
proaches. 



6 The rationale for Learning and Earning in the context of the Kenya Post-Literacy Project 
includes the following: integration of education and work, creation of opportunities to apply 
the skills of literacy and numeracy, poverty alleviation, building of self-reliant capacities. 
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Definition/Explanation of Key Concepts 
Adult Literacy: 

The ability of adults (persons who are 15 years +) to identify, under- 
stand and use information from a variety of written sources for a va- 
riety of personal, social, economic and civic development purposes. 
Literacy in this study includes scientific literacy, which is defined as 
“the basic understanding of Science and its application in society 
by everyone in order to make informed decisions in their daily lives 
to function effectively as citizens” (Rao 1998:10). 

Post- Literacy: 

“An integrating learning process to assist literates to retain, improve 
and apply their basic knowledge, skills and attitudes for the satis- 
faction of their needs and to permit them to continue education 
through a self-directed process of improvement of quality of life” 
(UNESCO). 

Income-Generation Activities: 

Small-scale for profit business activities undertaken by organized 
groups independently or as part of an adult literacy class. 

Motivation: 

Expression of the need to want to learn. 

Participation: 

Active involvement in social action to become literate, through em- 
powering participatory approaches and methodologies. 

Literacy and Livelihood in the Context of Poverty Alleviation 

Economic empowerment of the participants in adult literacy and edu- 
cation programmes is an effective strategy for poverty reduction. 
Poverty, which has been defined as the inability to provide basic ma- 
terial goods and infrastruture, sufficient medical services and ade- 
quate educational facilities, is multidimensional. It is manifested in 
such phenomena as social exclusion, shortage of income, deprivation 
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in knowledge (e.g. illiteracy), low life expectancy, poor quality of life 
and lack of material means. 



The World Bank estimates that one in four persons worldwide lives in 
poverty and “is forced to subsist on less than one US dollar per day”. 
It is reported that “the UN representatives have declared a war on this 
situation”. Their objective is to help 50 per cent of the poor escape 
from poverty by 201 5. The year 201 5 now appears to be the miracle 
year when it is expected that the basic needs of all will be met. “Eve- 
rything for all” by the year 2000 was the slogan several years ago but 
the year 2000 came and receded into history leaving people more 
destitute than they were when the seemingly unachievable objectives 
were being formulated. 

Poverty alleviation in Kenya is a major objective of the Government. 
The 1996-1998 Policy Framework Paper stated that the government 
budgetary resources “are to be shifted to core functions which include 
provision of broad-based basic education among others”. The Na- 
tional Poverty Eradication Plan (1999), which provided a national 
policy and institutional framework for urgent action against poverty in 
Kenya, recognized the right to literacy and numeracy. The National 
Development Plan 2002 -2008 has as its theme “Effective Manage- 
ment for Sustainable Economic Growth and Poverty Reduction”. In 
his ‘Foreword’ the President of Kenya expresses the hope that a bet- 
ter life for all Kenyans will be achieved. 

Commitment to major improvements in supply of and accessibility to 
essential services such as basic education, health, water and sanitation 
for the poor is in line with the call of the President of Kenya for increased 
investment in education and health of the poor, who constitute about 
50% (12.6m) of the population, in order to make them more productive 
and bring them into the mainstream of national development. 7 



7 President Moi in the Foreword to The National Poverty Eradication Plan, 1999. See also First 
Report on Poverty in Kenya Volume III: Welfare Indicators Atlas. CBS August 1998. 
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Overview of Literacy and Livelihood Interventions 

Action at the Local and Global Level 

Bible Translation and Literacy (BTL) undertook feasibility studies in 
four of its literacy language projects, namely Tharaka, Digo, Duruma 
and Pokomo Language Development Projects 8 in Kenya between 
January 8 and February 2, 1 996. The objective was to assess the need 
for establishing functional links between literacy and livelihood in the 
language projects. 

At the international level a study on strengthening livelihoods with 
literacy was undertaken by the Institute for International Cooperation 
of the German Adult Education Association (IIZ/DW) on behalf of the 
Human Development Sector of the Africa Region of the World Bank. 9 
The study, which relied mainly on documented information, and ob- 
servations in some cases, adopted Rogers’ (1997) theoretical frame- 
work which identified five types of literacy and livelihood programmes 
which, for the purpose of this study, can be described as “literacy 
comes second/livelihood comes first” “integrated literacy and liveli- 
hood” and “parallel literacy and livelihood” approaches. The observa- 
tions of the study related to the nature of the programmes in terms of 
their diversity, the characteristics of the participants, i.e. poor, rural 
and predominantly women, and the effectiveness of the programmes 
in terms of their management capacities and the achievement of their 
objectives. The study observed that “education and training pro- 
grammes for very poor adults need to offer very clear, concrete 
and immediate reasons to justify enrolment and ensure persever- 
ance” (p.9). 

In Kenya, one of the four countries included in the study, it was re- 
vealed that the literacy second approach was not widely practised. 



8 Bible Translation and Literacy. Feasibility Study Reports of the Duruma, Pokomo and Tharaka 
Language Development Projects. Mimeo, (unpublished). 

9 John Oxenham et at. 2001 . Strengthening Livelihoods with Literacy. Report of a study of pro- 
grammes of adult education and training that have attempted to incorporate either training for 
livelihood skills into mainly literacy instruction, or literacy instruction into mainly training for 
livelihood skills. 
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